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T is doubtful if many families could hold 
together, were it not for the safety- 
valve afforded by one conspicuously 
unreliable member. She,—it is usually 
she—may be merely over sensitive, yet 

her conduct becomes the universal meeting- 

ground for the sympathies of her relatives. 

However wide-apart, the members unite in 

throwing the responsibility for all differences 

upon her shoulders, and thus a family liar may 
become the strongest bond of family union. 

Her untrustworthiness is as much relied on 

as the newspaper’s. 

But should a doubt of this arise, then dis- 
cord reigns indeed. 

Our family liar is Ellen, and hitherto, true 
to her falsehood, she has never deceived us. 
Outsiders may easily fall a prey, for Ellen is 
no common fibber. Her fabrications rise to 
the heights of genius; she has a fertility of 
romance, and a calm mastery of versimilitude 
which command respect. 

In appearance she is a large blonde, with a 
heavy tread,a handsome face,and an excessive 
manner. Her tastes are cultured and zsthe- 
tic; my husband calls her ‘the very soul of 
Beauty and Untruth.’ She has the distress- 
ing idea that she possesses musical, genius, 
and in her intervals of leisure she performs 
on several instruments with the most horror- 
compelling incompetence. 

My own situation in life lays me open to the 
exercise of Ellen’s peculiar talent. We have 
suffered and rejoiced in it, my husband and 
myself, many times during the last five years. 
To her efforts I owe it that I received from 
my great aunt on my marriage, in place of a 
cheque, a letter of solemn warning and de- 
nunciation. JI never showed this letter to 
Henry, as he was then new to the family, and 
might have misunderstood. Since then, he 
has so often been obliged to contradict the re- 
port of our unhappiness and approaching 
separation that he has become almost as used 
to Ellen as I am; and quite as accustomed 
when approaching any member of the family 
On any subject, to feel the ground cautiously, 
step by step, in case the gulf of Ellen gapes 
between. 





BY ANNA ROBESON BROWN. 









One brisk clear Sunday I was walking 
home from church with Henry, (who would 
sometimes accompany me thither if there 
was nothing interesting in the Sunday papers,) 
when Ellen passed us. Something in her ef- 
fusive greeting made me quicken my pace, 
morally assured that I should find Pauline V.er- 
mont awaiting me at home. Miss Vermont 
was our cousin from California, young, pretty 
and rich, thus the very prey for Ellen. 

“When she” (our family liar is apt to be 
thus left nameless) calls me ‘dear’ like that, 
I know she’s been making mischief,” I re- 
marked, hurrying on, “and I feel certain, 
Henry, that it is Pauline and Tom Chadwick 
she is at work upon!” 

“Oh, nobody believes Ellen,’ was my hus- 
band’s easy reply. I knew that perfectly 
well, but how could I explain to Henry the 
state of affairs between Pauline and Tom? 

I found Pauline in the library as I expected. 
She lingered a proper time chatting with us 
both, and then followed me casually to my 
room. I went in last, and locked the door. 

“Well?” 

Pauline did not answer at once. She sank 
into a chair, and rested her chin on her hands 
in an unpromising fashion. I waited, and 
then I said, ““You’ve seen Ellen, of course?” 

“Oh yes,” said Pauline impatiently, and her 
hands went over her eyes. 

I took off my gloves firmly. “It surely 
isn’t necessary at this late date,” I said, “to re- 
mind you of the first article in the family 
creed ‘I do not believe in Ellen?’ ” 

‘Pauline gave a choked half-laugh, half-sob. 
“The worst of it is, that this time she seems 
to be right.” 

“T’ve noticed that before, Pauline. 
has she said now? Is it about you?” 

“Yes.” 

I waited again. After a while Pauline said: 

“Did you know that Mary Abbot has quar- 
relled with, and left her brother Ralston—who 
has been so devoted to her since she was a 
child, and brought her up? Well—she said 
—it was on account of her flirtation with 
Tom!” 

“But what Ellen says———!” 


What 
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“Wait, Laura! I don’t believe Ellen of 
course—but—Mr. Chadwick was with the 
Abbots this summer—and—and—Bessie 
Forbes says the same!” 


“Then she got it from Ellen—it’s nonsense!” 

“No, she saw it going on—and Mary Ab- 
bot has left her brother’s house—they don’t 
speak, and I dare say she is engaged to Tom 
—and I daresay he does like her better 
than —” 

Here Pauline shed tears. 

“What else did Ellen tell you?” I asked, 
ignoring them. 

“Oh, only that Jean de Rezské said she had 
a fortune in her voice, and that she knows 
somebody who could use my green dress.” 

Ellen conducts in society, to great profit, a 
sort of Exchange and Mart. If you went 
suddenly into mourning and had a Paquin 
gown on your hands, Ellen was always ready 
to offer you a good price for it—and then to 
forget that it was not a present. This may ac- 
count for the reason that she dresses so well 
on such a small income. She always knows 
someone who can use something you cannot 
use; she keeps a sort of stable for household 
white elephants. When Mrs. Smith’s elabor- 
ately-clothed children outgrow their sailor- 
suits, Ellen undertakes the disposal of these 
to the less fortunate boys of Mrs. Jones,— 
and thereby lays both ladies under an occult 
obligation. Needless to say that this is a 
business in which her genius has full play. 


I found it hard to reason with Pauline. She 
was hysterical and upset, and would not give 
Tom Chadwick a hearing. Had he been a 
criminal she would have gone and proposed to 
him—but she could not forgive attention to 
another girl, and that girl pretty, fair-haired, 
little Mary Abbot. I knew that he was pay- 
ing the penalty for impulsive sympathies, and 
dilatoriness combined, but I felt sorry for him. 
To Pauline’s mind, however, Miss Abbot was 
the cause why she was not at that instant en- 
gaged to Tom. 


She consented, however, to my suggestion, 
that I should make a few judicious inquiries 
into the truth of the story; and then I lent her 
a thick veil, and sent her home. That even- 
ing I wrote four notes, the answers to which 
arrived in due course. When I showed them 
to Henry he said they deserved to be depos- 
ited in the archives at Washington. 

I: “My dear Mrs. Vermont: 


Of course, I quite understand your writing 
about the distressing story now going the 
rounds. One may expect these things to 
happen in the newspapers, but it is dreadful 
to have ingratitude in our midst. I am sorry 
to tell you that there is no doubt whatever about 
its being Mr. Chadwick who is the cause of 
the Abbots’ separation. I hear from the very 


best authority that he is to marry Miss Abbot 
so soon as her money matters are settled. It 
is a dreadful blow to her devoted brother! 
I met your cousin Ellen after church yester- 
day—how handsome she has become! 
Very sincerely yours, 
MABEL R. MANNING. 

II: Dearest Laura: 

There is not an atom of truth in the story 
about Tom Chadwick and Mary Abbot. [ 
know from a member of the family, that it is 
all a fabrication. She is a perfect little mar- 
tyr to the violent temper of that brother, who 
would let her have no friends at the house, 
and she stood it longer, poor child, than any- 
one else would! 

I was very sorry to hear from your cousin 
Ellen, yesterday, after church, that you are 
not at all well—I hope to run in soon and 
cheer you up. 

Affectionately, 
ISABEL. 
III: Dear Laura: 

The day before your note came, I had quite 
a talk with Mrs. Forsythe, and learned from 
her in confidence, the whole truth about the 
Abbot affair. Tom Chadwick may be engaged 
to her now—though they deny it. The split 
was not what people suppose—Poor Ralston 
has been devoted to his little sister, and heart- 
broken at her frivolous and selfish conduct. 
He is right in thinking her too young to 
marry, and in trying to influence her in a good 
direction. But she is perfectly heartless, will 
not listen to reason, and insists on going to 
Europe at once, to live in Florence or Dres- 
den. These modern girls are more than I 
can understand! I hope to see you shortly. 
Your cousin Ellen tells me that you never 
looked better. We had quite a little talk 
yesterday after morning service. 

In haste, 
Marta. 
IV: Dear Mrs. Vermont: 

My position of adviser to the people con- 
cerned makes me hesitate very much to betray 
a confidence—and I only do so because I can 
rely on you to set straight the stories which 
are in circulation. Of course I should not 
speak of it to anyone else, but I will tell you 
that Mr. Chadwick is somewhat to blame. In 
his kind-hearted impulsive way, he tried to 
save poor little Mary from some foolish flirta- 
tion last summer, and in so doing got into a 
quarrel with Ralston, which, as you know, 1s 
only too easy. The real cause of the trouble 
was the jealousy of James Middleton, who 
has been devoted to her since she came out. 
Mary is with friends in New York where she 
will remain for the winter. I was able to tell 
this much yesterday to your cousin Ellen, 
who like yourself, is anxious to know the 
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truth about this unfortunate business. With 
regards to Mr. Vermont, believe me, 
Sincerely, JANE S. ForsyTHE. 


“What do you think?” I asked Henry, as he 
replaced the last note in its envelope. 

“T think,” was his reply, “that after all, El- 
len is not so unique as I supposed.” 

“And what am I to do?” I was feeling quite 
crushed. 

“You are to do nothing,” Henry replied, 
with firmness; “there is no use in your trying 
to pit yourself against genius. It would be 
the case of the earthen vessel and the brass. 
As for Ellen, I shall send her a laurel-wreath, 
if there is one to be had in the city!” 

“It’s all very well for you to be sarcastic,” 
was my reply, “but you don’t begin to appre- 
ciate the awfulness of it. If Ellen is going to 
tell the truth periodically, we shall just have 
to give up and move. So long as she lied, 
and we knew that she lied, existence was a 
possibility; but if she is going to complicate 
it by partial or occasional truth-telling, we 
might just as well lie ourselves!” 

Henry laughed, but I was in no laughing 
mood. The longer I thought it over, the 
worse it grew. Horrible possibilities swept 
thro’ my mind. Perhaps Aunt Jane had 
really said Henry was extravagant; perhaps 
Aunt Maria was really hurt at our not 
coming to see her off at the steamer; perhaps 
Jean de Rezské—but no, at that thought my 
spirits rose; in all the dreadful tissue of truths, 
Thad set my fingers upon one little falsehood, 
at least. And I do not deny that I was com- 
forted. 

However, I gave up in despair any attempt 
to effect a reconciliation between Pauline and 
Tom. I bore in silence with Pauline’s low- 
spirits, and the distant view of Tom’s harassed 
face. And so a month passed, until one day 
I received a visit from Ellen. She favors me 
with calls so seldom, that out of sheer sur- 
prise I let her come up. She swept in, gor- 
geously dressed,and greeted me warmly. Ellen 
is always cordial. She finds it necessary. 

“You look very well,” I said, “where did 
you get that lovely gown?” 

“It was imported for me,” said Ellen, flut- 
tering her eyelids. I looked again, and then 
I remembered having seen it on Bessie Forbes 
before she went into mourning. Evidently 
Ellen was under no aberration to-day. She 
remained an hour, telling me various things, 
all of which I steadfastly believed. 

“Have you seen Tom Chadwick lately?” 
she asked. “I hear he is going to California 
In a week or so.” 

_ “And Mary Abbot?” I replied, wondering 
if Ellen was getting an attack of the truth. 

“Oh, that never amounted to anything,” she 
said airily. ‘“‘He’s too clever a man to like 
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that little goose. If he’s attentive to anybody 
it is Miss Flanders.” 

“But I thought you said”————? 

“T hope I have too much delicacy of feeling 
to discuss anything like the Abbot affair,” 
said Ellen severely; “these family quarrels 
are not the sort of thing I care to dwell on. 
I said so to Mrs. Forsythe and she replied, 
‘Oh my dear, if everybody had your sensi- 
tiveness!’ ” 

I bit my lip, but I knew better than to give 
Ellen an annoyed answer. 

“I’m sorry to leave you,” she declared ris- 
ing, “but I am going to the opera this after- 
noon in Mrs. Smith’s box.” 

She left, and at three o’clock I saw her un- 
mistakeable back in a shop door-way. The 
sight crystallized a resolution I had taken, and 
I sat down, then and there, and wrote two 
notes. 

When Henry came home that evening 
rather late, I rushed down the back-stairs, 
and waylaid him in the hall. 

“H’sh, Henry!” I begged, “Tom Chad- 
wick is in there!” ‘And I gesticulated toward 
the parlor. My husband grew grave—he car- 
ries the maxim ‘mind your own business’ to 
disproportionate lengths; but he let me lead 
him into the dining-room, and shut the door. 

“Surely, Laura you’re not—”he began, 
but I broke in. 

“Yes I am,” said I recklessly, holding the 
door-knob, “I have seen Ellen and—is there 
any reason why Pauline’s life should be ruined 
because of Ellen’s moral uncertainties? And 
when she comes she is to be shown in there!” 

“T don’t think you ought to interfere at all,” 
said Henry, shaking his head, “I must go out 
and see Chadwick at once.” 

“Oh, dear!” I clung to the door-knob, 
“just think if we had been!” I was almost on 
the point of tears. Henry wavered, I saw 
him, and just then the front door-bell rang. 
I opened the door a crack, and whispered 
fiercely, “Do go, and spoil it all!’ but Henry 
whispered back, “Is it Pauline? Take your 
head out of the way, Laura, I can’t see!” 
So I knew I had him. We put our heads to- 
gether at the crack, and heard Pauline’s voice; 
“Did you say the parlor?” 

Then we saw her tall figure pass in between 
the curtains; heard a little conventional mur- 
mur, and then came a long, breathless silence. 

“Do you suppose its all right?” Henry 
whispered in my ear. 

“Oh, I don’t care!” I replied incoherently, 
“the point is that Ellen lied!” 

In a few minutes more I opened the door 
wide, and called, “Children! come to din- 
ner, it’s ready!” 

And now Ellen says she prophesied it all 
along! 


, 
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Alaska: Its Neglected Past. Its Brilliant Future. By BUSHROD WASHINGTON JAMES 
Having written up the legends of Alaska in the book “Alaskana,” issued in 1892, I 

thought when the press took up the gold discoveries in the Klondike and upper Yukon 
regions that a more thorough work on our own valuable possessions should be prepared. 
From my notes and letters written from Alaska, and the recent literature, | undertook the 
laborious task of issuing in a short time a more comprehensive work on this part of our 
country. From the generally misunderstood public opinion as to the real value of our 
Northwestern possessions the dissemination of more information on this subject seemed de- 
sirable, not only in regard to the mineral resources, but also in reference to the seal, 
boundary and legal questions, and hence this book was written. 

PHILADELPHIA, February 28, 1808. 


American Literature. By KATHARINE LEE BATES. 

Superficially speaking, I wrote “American Literature” in fulfillment of a contract to 
supply the Macmillan Publishing Company with a text-book on that subject. Theme and 
treatment led the publishers to issue this brief history in two forms, as a text-book, 
with an appendix providing the requisite class-room apparatus, and, in somewhat finer 
dress, as a volume for general reading. Writing as I did with students chiefly in view, 
I aimed to deliver “a round, unvarnished tale” of our literary progress, but my own in- 
terest centered in groping after answers to these two questions: How truly does Ameri- 
can literature embody a national individuality, and how far have the kindred arts re- 
sponded to the same developing forces and reflected the same changing phases of our 


political and social life? PA 
Boston, Mass., February 26, 1808. ee allie Vi 
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The Campaign of Marengo. By HrErBert H. SARGENT. 


I wrote “The Campaign of Marengo” mainly for the following reasons: Because I 
was deeply interested in the subject; because, much to my surprise, my first book, ‘Na- 
poleon Bonaparte’s First Campaign,” had been so favorably received; because I believed 
that I could write a scientific history of the campaign that would be instructive to all 
readers and as interesting to the civilian as to the soldier; because I felt that by a careful 
study of the campaign I would add to my knowledge of military matters, and make of my- 
self a better soldier; and because, having been gratified and encouraged by the praise and 
compliments given me on my first effort, I was human enough to wish for more. 


Fort WinGate, NEw Mexico, February 28, 1808. . 
, ‘ aie 
Christian Greece and Living Greek. By Dr. ACHILLES ROSE. 


The book “Christian Greece and Living Greek” I have written to vindicate the 
Christian Greeks who have been calumniated, whose history has been misrepresented; to 
give history of the Greek Kingdom and the wrongs done by the concert of the European 
Powers towards the Greek nation and in order to explain the peculiar and exceptional cir- 
cumstances under which the Greeks went to war; finally to erect a tombstone: Hic jacet 
Erasmus, Rotterdamus, R. I. P. 


New York, February 28, 1808. hte, , Pee 


Christianity and the Progress of Man, as Illustrated by Modern Missions. 
By W. DouGLAs MACKENZIE. 


In this book I desire to help Christian readers to see the magnificent achievements 
of Christianity during this century, its present actual power over all races, and so quicken 
their faith and their general self-sacrifice. 1 desired also to help those who doubt. For 
the spread of missions enables us to study the religious and social influence of Christianity 
directly and on a very large scale. Wherever the gospel goes it stimulates progress in 
every direction. We can watch this great cause of Progress actually at work. Now the 
point at which Christianity becomes a working cause is where it gives individual men a 
conscious fellowship with God through faith in Jesus Christ. 


‘ 
CuicaGo, ILu., February 12, 1898. W Drnglaf Urnetionye 


Hymns That Have Helped. By Wiii1am T. STEAD. 


I wrote “Hymns That Have Helped” as a kind of pilot balloon, in order to ascertain 
whether or not it would be possible to launch a much more ambitious undertaking. It 
has always seemed to me that the true commentary upon the Bible would be the re- 
corded experiences of mankind as to the way in which each verse, chapter or section had 
influenced life and character. To collate such a body of human experience, as would 
enable us to understand how the Bible has actually influenced human life is a project which 
I have long cherished, and I thought that if I published “Hymns that have Helped,” it 
would set people’s minds moving this direction, and might lead to the expression of 
readiness to assist in many quarters, of which good use might be made. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, February 11, 1898. g Ul . D Aited, 
— — id 


In Simpkinsville. By RutTH MCENERY STUART. 


Indeed, I don’t know why I wrote “In Simpkinsville.” I am a story-writer by 
trade, and when I want a story I demand one of myself. And beggars may not always 
be choosers. I generally take the story that comes—with thanks. Simpkinsville grew 
from a nucleus of simple hearted country-folk in real life who suggested the types that 
make up the little imaginary village. These people are interesting to me chiefly, perhaps, 
because of an apparent incongruity between their primitive unlettered lives and a certain 
sensitive and fine integrity. We hear a good deal about the “New England conscience” 
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and recent literature has given us some fine examples of it in some admirable rural types, 
I like these tales of staunch, if sometimes stubborn character, but I am a little sensitive 
about the expression “The New England conscience,” which while it is not, of course, 
an implication of a monopoly, certainly does suggest a distinctive quality. And s0, 
though I must disclaim any so serious purpose in the writing, perhaps part of my pleasure 
in doing these little Simpkinsville studies—which it will not do to take too seriously—has 
been in the fact that I soon found myself dealing with a fine American rural conscience 
that was not New England. Our Southern rustic may take his life more simply than does 
his Eastern cousin but he seems to me to meet his obligations quite as bravely, and know- 
ing him at home and his New England relation chiefly through books, I do believe he 
gets more fun out of it. Maybe he doesn’t pray as much but he sings more—and 
his song is from a true heart. This I know. 


New York, March 2, 1808. TertK Mt Stay 


John and I and the Church. By ELizaBETH GRINNELL. 


Why did I write “John and I and the Church?” Certainly not from personal ex- 
perience, although the charge has been made by certain critics. The wife of a Doctor 
of Medicine may put herself in the place of the wife of the Doctor of Divinity from sym- 
pathy and observation. I wrote the book to encourage these two things between the 
pastor and his flock, and to illustrate how both may be guilty of blunders in faith and 
practice without thinking. It was intended as a friendly touch on the shoulder. 


PASADENA, CAL., February 3, 1898. Dh ah DS : Ll, ) 


Manners for Women. By Mrs. HumpHry. 


My idea in writing “Manners for Women” was to suggest those little opportunities 
for the exercise of kindliness and helpfulness to others which we often allow to pass us 
by without drawing from them the sweetness that we might. Being strongly conscious 
of such failures in myself I fancied that such might also be the experience of others. In 
reminding my readers of the gentle uses of good manners, in the highest and widest 
sense of the term, I believe I am helping them to a nobler and a brighter plane of life. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, February 21, 1808. C 2? Miri fir, 


Memory and Its Cultivation. By F. W. EpRIDGE-GREEN. 


My purpose in writing “Memory and Its Cultivation” was to show the relation of 
memory to the various physiological processes of the brain and the great educational 
benefit that might be derived from this knowledge. After discovering the facts which led 
me to write on the subject of memory I| found that I could learn anything in about a fifth 
of the time that it previously took me. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, February 15, 1898. 


The Red-Bridge Neighborhood. By Maria LouisE POOL. 


In “The Red-Bridge Neighborhood” I wished to draw the ungenerous, miserly 
nature which steadily deteriorated, in contrast with the nobler character which as con- 
stantly stepped onward to a higher plane. 

RockKLaNnD, Mass., February 28, 1898. 
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The Social Mind and Education. By GrORGE EDGAR VINCENT. 















ve My aim in writing “The Social Mind and Education” was primarily to bring together 
3e, results worked out in several fields of philosophy, psychology, sociology, and pedagogy, 
0, and to organize these materials with the hope of making them mutually interpretative. 
re Then, too, I sought to lay stress upon education as a social function no less than an in- 
as dividual development, and finally I tried to show that the true test of education is its abil- 
ce ity on the one hand to bring the individual into intimate relations with life as it really ex- 
es ists, and on the other to preserve, enrich and rectify the great body of tradition handed 
v- down from generation to generation. I supplemented this largely speculative task by cer- 
he tain practical suggestions as to changes in the present college course with a view to 
id bringing it into closer relations with the needs of modern society. 
Pe Cuicaco, ILt., February 7, 1808. 4 Ff ee 
Ss ; 
Social Switzerland. By Witit1am Harsurr Dawson. 

My purpose in writing. “Social Switzerland” was to enable English-speaking students 
X- of social problems to follow the experiments in reform which the governments—federal, 
or cantonal and municipal—of the Swiss Republic are making. This is especially note- 
n- worthy about the experience of Switzerland that the social reform measures there opera- 
1€ tive have not been thrust upon the nation but have in large part been adopted by the de- 
d liberate resolve of the citizens as expressed by the local or national referendum. 





SHIPTON, YORKSHIRE, ENG., February 6, 1808. Uleis, Hob AQauday 
eo 


The Story of the Other Wise Man. By Henry VAN DykE. 


“The Story of the Other Wise Man” came to me in the form of a waking dream, it 
a time when I was very ill and sad. I tried to tell the story to the world, not for the 
sake of proving anything or teaching any doctrine, but simply because it seemed to me 
very real and true. It cheered me. Perhaps it might cheer others. 









Is 
n New York, February 27, 1808. 
t vari he 
Sweethearts and Friends. By MAxwELL Gray. 
“Sweethearts and Friends” was originally (1879) intended to advocate better female 
education and opening of the medical profession to women. Not having found a pub- 
lisher it lay by many years and became out of date. The central love story was recently 
if taken out and retouched, the scenes and characters appearing to the author too vivid to 
1 be lost, and the various sub-plots of the story, together with the heroine’s struggles in 
d studying medicine, three times as long originally—omitted. 4 
h i 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, February 17, 1808. Aeauttf Gs 











Symphonies and Their Meaning. By Puitie H. Gorpp. 


The basic purpose in “Symphonies and their Meaning” was a strong desire to point 
to a higher dignity of the art of music than is generally held,—in two ways: first, by deny- 
ing the false meaning of literal picture or story; secondly, by urging the real meaning, the 
direct expression of feeling in a sincere work and, above all, the subtle, though irresisti- 
ble stamp of a man’s personal and ethical tone on his whole art. 


PHILADELPHIA, February 25, 1808. Aeehf 
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Vivian of Virginia. By HuLBERT FULLER. 


I wrote “Vivian of Virginia” because I am a Democrat and was in love with its sub- 
ject; because I wished to show that when a country begins to get rid of its superstitions 
and religion improperly so-called, it then begins to move forward. That period of which 
I have treated, 1676, was ripe for a revolution and the establishment of a republic, in a 
way that no country had ever been for two thousand years. The masses had had the re- 
ligion of St. Charles the First and of Oliver Cromwell; each alike was found to be falla- 
cious and unproductive of very much liberty or happiness. Hence the revolt in Vir- 
ginia that grew up and caught fire in Master Lawrence’s ordinary in Jamestown. And 
hence, from the above, I wrote “Vivian” to illustrate freely the fact that the principles 
for which the men of that day were battling are exactly the same for which Democrats 
—using the term in the fullest significancy—are fighting to-day. At that time the 
masses were beginning to have precious little use for the Divinity of Kings, even as 
to-day we are beginning to lose confidence in the Divinity of Gold and those myopic dis- 
ciples of Mammon and the Golden Calf who, through various trusts and corporations, 
are wickedly engaged in squeezing the bravest and strongest of our land, cursing and 
weeping, out into the most uninhabitable and worthless part of God’s earth in search of 
glittering grains of sand to add to a harlot’s baubles—The Crown of shame on the Cen- 


tury’s brow. A Mort lin, —— 
Curcaco, I1t., February 4, 1898. ; 


The Voice of the Valley. By YonE NocGucui. 


The flowers, rivers, clouds and winds sing their songs by their own tongues. We, petty 
human poets, intend but in high pleasure, always in vain, to interpret what they sing. 
Some of their songs might be suggested by us, but we feel after all how little we may 
understand of them. The mission of poets singing of the nature is to copy it as truly 
as they can. It was the most ambitious plan to obtain a true photograph and phono- 
graph of mighty Yosemite. I am, however, fully content, I did my best in my power 
at present in “The Voice of the Valley.” To speak a little, to speak that with the utmost 


heartiness is the one thing the virtuous poets ought to do. Because the real value of 
poetry depends less on what it directly represents than what it remotely suggests. 


SAN Francisco, CAuL., February 6, 1898. 


With a Pessimist in Spain. By Mary F. NIxon. 


During a recent visit to the landof El Cid I saw much that was interesting and met with 
so much courtesy that I wrote “With a Pessimist in Spain” in the hope of making more in- 


telligible the 
“Gay, tragic, rapt, right heart of Spain, 
Fed with the sap of old romances.” 


KrrKwoop, Mo., January 19, 1898. 
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Boston, March 15, 1898. 

The French lectures of M. René Doumic 
at Sander’s Theatre, Cambridge, under the 
auspices of le Cercle frangais, have proved 
a great success. M. Doumic sits while de- 
livering his discourse which is without notes 
except for such quotations as he may intro- 
duce. His pronunciation is particularly dis- 
tinct though not without certain mannerisms. 
He emphasizes his meaning with the genuine 
gestures of an avocat, picking up the point, 
as it were, with the tips of his fingers and 
holding it up to view in an analytical attitude. 
The lectures are simple and unpretentious; 
there is no straining after effect. The fre- 
quent flashes of wit, the epigrams that enliven 
what would be otherwise almost too bio- 
graphical and elementary treatment, are fasci- 
nating. With Brunetiére one was in a state 
of continual mental quarrel; one could not 
agree with him. No one would think of dis- 
puting anything that M. Doumic says. 

I saw in the audience Mr. Charles Eliot 
Norton who has just resigned his position as 
Professor at Harvard. Mr. Norton has just 
completed his seventieth year; he lives in a 
large wooden mansion on the edge of what 
used to be called “Norton’s Woods.” The 
library extends across one end and is an ideal 
room for a student. Noble pictures hang on 
the walls and many of the books are memor- 
ials of Mr. Norton’s friendships with the most 
famous literary men of the century. He was 
long a correspondent of Edward FitzGerald’s 
and was one of the first to praise and publicly 
to review his paraphrase of Omar Khayyam. 

He has many charming letters from the 
Laird of Littlegrange and among his treasures 
not the least valuable is a copy of the first 
edition in the original paper covers. A copy 
was sold week before last in London for £21 
($105.00), the highest price ever paid for it. 
Mr. Norton has been “Professor of the His- 
tory of Art” for almost a quarter of a cen- 
tury. I can think of nothing more pathetic 
than the fact that the Fogg Art Museum, 
which ought to have been a monument to 
his distinguished services is a building, the 
ugliness of which would make a Pueblo In- 
dian squirm in his grave. I have heard that 
Mr. Norton would erase nearly all the College 
buildings from the face of the earth, if he 
could have his way, and rebuild them on a 
consistent and artistic plan of grouping and 
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NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 





architecture. How unfortunate that Memor- 
ial Hall should be also a perpetual master- 
piece of ugliness with its clock-adorned coffin- 
like tower rising above the tree-tops! There 
is only one consoling possibility about a war 
with Spain—that some of the big shot that 
would come hurling through fifteen miles of 
atmosphere might knock down the tall build- 
ings with which our cities are desecrated. I 
was in New York, Monday, and I thought: 
“What an improvement in the sky line would 
or might be made by a few ton-shot or a good- 
sized earthquake!” Here in Boston the 
Congregationalists are putting up a building 
as high as their name is long; it overshadows 
the Athenzum and cuts off the light from that 
temple of light. The new librarian of the 
Atheneum is Mr. Charles Knowles Bolton 
who steps up into this superior position from 
the Brookline Public Library, which he has 
successfully managed for several years. 
Brookline people will miss his energetic and 
enterprising management of that excellent 
library. He has placed all sorts of intellec- 
tual advantages at their disposal, from Collec- 
tions of Posters to lists of useful reading. 

T. Y. Crowell and Company, who are the 
publishers of Mr. Bolton’s first collection of 
poems, have arranged to publish an author- 
ized translation of M. Brunetiére’s “Manual 
of the History of French Literature,” which 
will be brought out simultaneously here and 
in England. The manual begins with the 
year 842 and after a brief study of what he 
calls “Le moyen Age,” he gives a careful 
analysis of the “Classic Age,” which extends 
from 1498 until 1801, and is divided by him 
into nine epochs, this constituting his claim 
to originality of treatment. Thus one epoch 
he calls “the Encyclopedia and the Encyclo- 
pedists.” 

The third book called the “Modern Age” 
covers the first three quarters of this century, 
and is divided into three epochs of which the 
last is devoted to ‘““Le Naturalisme,” and ends 
with Dumas fils. The arrangement of the 
book is quite unique. The upper half of each 
page contains the text of his essay; the lower 
half is a sort of staccato account of various 
authors, selected with some arbitrariness and 
made suggestive by bibliography. 

Mlle. Thévin in her last talk on modern 
critics before the “Alliance francaise” accuses 
M. Brunetiére of slighting the claims of music 
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and of not caring for mountains—proof posi- 
tive in her eyes of narrowness of view. She 
also criticized M. Doumic because in his last 
lecture on the Romanticists he devoted per- 
haps five minutes to the poetry of Sainte 
Beuve and half an hour to Alfred de Mussey’s. 
She declared that if she had been in his place 
she should have given the half hour to Sainte 
Beuve, whom she calls a man of genius, as 
well as a critic. But M. Brunetiére will be 
sure to be read; so far as he goes he is ad- 
mirable. 

A number of distinguished members of the 
French Academy and of the Societé des gens 
des Lettres have expressed a willingness to 
become honorary members of ‘L’Alliance 
frangaise.” 

Crowell and Company have also in prepara- 
tion an American edition of “The Poems and 
Sonnets of Shakespeare,” edited with a careful 
introduction and copious notes by George 
Wyndham. Also Count L. N. Tolstoi’s tre- 
mendous arraignment of Art as based on the 
conception of the Beautiful. Although the 
conclusion that he reaches is incontestable, I 
imagine that his attack on music, painting and 
modern fiction as purveyors of pleasure will 
not be greatly relished. Nevertheless it is a 
very subtle and exhaustive study of a fascinat- 
ing subject. 

Roberts Brothers have nearly ready Profes- 
sor William G. Ward’s little book, entitled 
“Tennyson’s Debt to Environment.” He 
says: “Genius is the gift of God. If ever such 
a gift was bestowed upon mortal, it was given 
to Alfred Tennyson. His spirit is not to be 
measured by precedent; least of all is it to be 
accounted for by any theory of soil or climate. 
Yet he was subject to the influence of his sur- 
roundings. The ordinary man may take but 
little note of his inheritance in earth and air 
and sky, or in the world of institutions or of 
men. But to a sensitive soul like Tennyson 
environment means more than to anyone else. 
He responds to many delicate influences 
which a poet alone can appreciate. Indeed, 
this responsiveness may be called the mission 
of the poet. He is a seer who beholds the 
affairs of men with superior insight. He 
reflects the thought and passion of his day as 
future generations will see them.” 


Professor Ward thinks Tennyson particu- 
larly worth studying, because, while other 
poets revealed other countries to us “Tenny- 
son found his mission at home. He never 
forgot that he was an Englishman. How 
deeply he loved his land we all know who are 
interested in his writings; one can not read 
them and fail of being interested in the Eng- 
land which he loved—the England which we 
love. He did not love her faults. No one 
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has been more bitter than he against that 
England which was unworthy to be loved, 
His denunciation of her short-comings is un- 
paralleled in literature,except by Dante’s scorn 
for the weaknesses of Italy. He was jealous 
for the honor of his land.” 

It is with this idea in mind that Professor 
Ward studies Tennyson’s life and works and 
in spite of some extravagant and criticisable 
deductions or statements it is a very readable 
and useful little volume. 

It is sometimes thought that the interest in 
preaching is dying out; perhaps it is. But 
what is to be thought of a sermon—a printed 
sermon bringing $1000 at an auction? That 
is the sum that was paid last week for a copy 
of Robert Cushman’s Plymouth Sermon, a 
small nineteen page quarto, bound by Ber- 
nard, in crimson levant morocco. Nor was it 
the crimson binding that gives it such value. 
The title-page reads :— 

“A | Sermon | preached at | Plimmoth 
in | Nevv-England | December 9. 1621. | In 
an assemblie of his Maiesties faithfull | Sub- 
iects, there | inhabiting. | Wherein is shevv 
ed | the danger of selfe-loue, and the | svveet- 
nesse of true Friendship. | Together | with 
a preface | shevving the state of the Country, 
and condition of the | savages.” Rom. 12. to. | 
Be affectioned to loue one another with brotherly 
loue. | Written in the yeare 1621. | London 
Printed by I. D. for IOHN BELLAMIE 
and are to be sold at his shop at the two 
Grey- | hounds in Corn-hill, neere the Royall | 
Exchange. 1622. | 

Only five copies are known to be in exist- 
ence: one is at the Bodelian Library; one used 
to be in the Harvard Library but was stolen; 
Yale College has a copy presented to it by 
Dr. Dexter and it is supposed to be the one 
stolen from Cambridge. The first bid was 
$100. Twenty-seven other sermons brought 
an aggregate of $435.75. This was at the 
first day’s sale of the Deane Library. The 
second part of the catalogue is just out and 
is crowded with precious Americana. 

Houghton, Mifflin and Company will pub- 
lish next Saturday Colonel T. W. Higgin- 
son’s “Cheerful Yesterdays”—a series of rem- 
iniscences that have been appearing during 
the past year in the Atlantic Monthly. Colo- 
nel Higginson’s wit at seventy-five is no less 
scintillant than it was at forty-five. The other 
evening at the Round Table, over which he 
presides with such grace, Mr. Richard Wat- 
son Gilder gave a paper on the problems of 
Municipal Reform illustrated by the recent 
contest in New York, and Colonel Higginson 
brought down the house by his clever allusion 
to Browning’s poem “Where is Waring,” in 
connection with the late Superintendent of the 
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New York Streets. Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company have also ready for publication at 
the same time the Poems of Mrs. Florence 
Earle Coates, of Philadelphia. It makes a 
dainty volume of 136 pages, containing just 
1o1 poems. They are marked by nice feeling, 
sweetness of rhythm, and genuine love of 
nature. Some of the sonnets are strong in 
their fitness of form and thought. Here are 
three of her lyrics: 


Death. 


I am the key that parts the gate of Fame; 

I am the cloak that covers cowering Shame; 
I am the final goal of every race; 

I am the storm-tossed spirit’s resting-place: 


The messenger of sure and swift relief, 
Welcomed with wailings and reproachful grief; 
The friend of those that have no friend but me, 
I break all chains, and set all captives free. 


I am the cloud that, when Earth’s day is done, 

An instant veils an unextinguished sun; 

I am the brooding hush that follows strife, 

The waking from a dream that Man calls—Life ! 


A Descant. 


When Spring comes tripping ’er the lea 
And grasses start to meet her, 
The bluebird sings 
With quivering wings 
Brief rhapsodies to greet her, 
And deems—fond minstrel!—none may be, 
The wide world over, blithe as he. 


And where the brooklet tinkles by, 
And the faery snowdrop dances, 
And windflowers frail 
And bloodroots pale 
Lift up appealing glances, 
The flute-voiced meadow-lark on high 
Sings, ““None on earth is glad as I !” 


Laughs Corydon, “Your hearts are bold, 
Yet little ye can measure, 
Poor silly birds, 
Spring’s sweetest words, 
Or guess at my proud pleasure, 
When Phyllis comes, and all the wold, 
For sudden joy, buds into gold !” 


Song. 
For me the jasmine buds unfold 
And silver daisies star the lea, 
The crocus hoards the sunset gold, 
And the wild rose breathes for me. 
I feel the sap through the bough returning, 
I share the skylark’s transport fine, 
I know the fountain’s wayward yearning, 
I love, and the world is mine ! 
I love, and thoughts that sometime grieved, 
Still well remembered, grieve not me; 
From all that darkened and deceived 
Upsoars my spirit free. 
For soft the hours repeat one story, 
Sings the sea one strain divine; 
My clouds arise all flushed with glory,— 
I love, and the world is mine ! 


Small, Maynard and Company have kindly 
put at my service proof-sheets of several of 
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their forth-coming publications:—Mrs. Stet- 
son’s Poems, Professor Trigg’s introduction 
to the selected poems of Walt Whitman and 
Henry Copley Greene’s translation of M. Mar- 
cel Schwob’s strangely impressive “Children’s 
Crusade.” But unfortunately space does not 
allow me to do justice to these interesting 
works. I can only quote one of the poems 
from the handsome volume that will bear Mrs. 
Stetson’s verses forth to the world. It is en- 
titled 
Charity. 
Came two young children to their mother’s shelf 
(One was quite little, and the other big), 


And each in freedom calmly helped himself. 
(One was a pig.) 


The food was free and plenty for them both, 
But one was rather dull and very small; 
So the big smarter brother, nothing loath, 
He took it all. 


At which the little fellow raised a yell 
Which tired the other’s more aesthetic ears; 
He gave him here a crust, and there a shell 
To stop his tears. 


He gave with pride, in manner calm and bland, 
Finding the other’s hunger a delight; 
He gave with piety—his full left hand 
Hid from the right. 


He gave and gave—O blessed Charity ! 
How sweet and beautiful a thing it is ! 
How fine to see that big boy giving free 
What is not his ! 


The satire which runs through it is evident 
enough. 





























A topographical study. 





J. B. Lippincott andCompany. 





From “‘ A Comic History of Greece.” 
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BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL.D. 


An “Ethical Society” is a church which 
tries to get along without a religion. This 
difficult task, akin to breathing without air, 
has always seemed to me wiser to watch as an 
experiment than to share as an experience. 
Mr. Henry Sidgwick is one of the men who 
has submitted himself to the process and his 
last volume, “Practical Ethics,” is devoted to 
this topic. It is made up of addresses before 
various “Ethical Societies’ in England. 
When Mr. Sidgwick discusses the duties of 
the societies he is inevitably vague and has 
to try twice without succeeding once, so little 
reason have they for existing. He is more 
successful in the more direct task of analyzing 
the difficult and perilous position of those who 
in a period of religious transition desiretohold 
to the best of the old while convinced that the 
method and argument and proof of the past 
is—to them at least—no longer veracious. 
On this, in discussing “Clerical Veracity” Mr. 
Sidgwick reaches the conclusion that no one 
who does not believe in the miraculous birth 
and physical resurrection of Christ has any 
honest business to be saying the Creed in 
public. This is sound. Where Mr. Sidg- 
wick is strong, stimulating and instructive 
is in his analysis of ethical problems, as of 
the duties to the state, to labor, in war, in 
strikes. Here his method will help any 
thoughtful man to see clearly,—the first step 
towards living cleanly. 

x % 

When the scholar’s cradle—I use the mining 
term—in which the Bible is now being sluiced 
and rocked has swung long enough, it will 
grow clear that while most of the larger Old 
Testament books are a compilation, the pos- 
sible limits of our knowledge.do not permit a 
complete analysis—such for instance as is ad- 
vanced by Mr. Cheyne in his Polychrome 
“Isaiah.” There are here many things we 
would like to know which we cannot know. 
Dr. Samuel Rolles Driver, of Oxford, is one 
of the few higher critics who see this and act 
onit. His “Literature of the Old Testament” 
issued seven years ago and now out in a sixth 
revised and enlarged edition is a clear, careful, 
accurate statement of current trained conclus- 
ion on this subject. He carefully discrim- 
inates between guess and fact. It has some 
Hebrew in it—not much—and, if the earnest 
layman will go through the Old Testament 


with it—giving it each day, about the time he 
gives his daily paper, at the end of a year, the 
thirty-nine books will be cleared up in his 
mind and be no longer a jumble he takes on 
faith but a coherent history law and prophecy 
which convinces. 

x % 

Mr. William Ernest Henley, an English 
journalist, has for years held a place higher 
and more important than his visible work ex- 
plains. He belonged to the Edinburgh group. 
He was on the Scotsman. He edited the 
Speaker. He edited the New Review. 
Now the Outlook. He has published re- 
views and so on. Two thin-paged books of 
verse, he has now collected in a volume which 
holds his completed work in this field:— 
“Poems: A Book of Verse, London Volun- 
taries.” Here are his poems on his hospital 
experience twenty years ago—perhaps the best 
hospital poems ever written, a thrill of patriot- 
ism in a masculine outburst of high feeling, 
some sharply etched but rudely versed descrip- 
tion and at close grief over the loss of his only 
child. These poems are all characteristic, 
personal, vivid, flavored. They are not 
echoes. No other man has done just what 
Mr. Henley has done. If you really care for 
verse for its own sake so that your own per- 
sonal comfort requires you to own two or 
three hundred volumes of verse, even though 
your purse constrains you to the single vol- 
ume edition, you will want this. But poetry 
is a trade which has to be learned and that 
right early. Mr. Henley has never quite 
learned it, leaving it early for journalism and 
then returning. His fire has never run long 
enough, or hot enough to fuse the ore and 
leave only the metal. But these two lines at 
least one will not forget and remembering 
gather fresh strength :— 


I am the master of my fate 
I am the captain of my soul. 
xx 

How hard it is to be perfectly fair. The 
New York Outlook set out to be by the five 
great religions. It has had articles on two, 
all now published in the “Message of the 
World’s Religions,” which it is in sympathy 
with, written by those who believe in them, 
“Judaism” by Rabbi Gottheial and “Christi- 
anity” by Dr. Lyman Abbott. The other 
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four are written by men who do not believe 
in them. “Buddhism” by Dr. T. W. Rhys- 
Davids, who has no personal spiritual belief 
whatever but who is an authority on the 
Buddhist books. “Brahmanism” by a 
thorough New-Englander, Professor Charles 
R. Lanman of Harvard, who knows Sanskrit 
but whose cast of mind and heritage can have 
no sympathy with Polytheism. Two faiths 
“Confucianism” by Mr. Arthur H. Smith and 
“Mohammedanism”—how would a Jew like 
to have his faith called “Mosesism”?—by Dr. 
George Washburn of Robert College are writ- 
ten by men doing what they can fairly and 
legitimately to subveit each religion. Both 
are fair, honest and candid men, knowing the 
faith of which they speak, in its theory and 
practice but perception of message requires 
sympathy. Yet, to-day, each of the faiths 
could be written about in English bya believer. 
Barring this, small as the book is, it presents 
six most informatory essays. Uniform 
with it is “Aids to the Devout Life’”—five con- 
ventional essays on the “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
the “Imitation,” “Holy Living and Dying,” 
“Our Christian Year” and Browning’s “Saul.” 
x % 

“Street Cleaning,” by Col. George E. War- 
ing, is the beginning of a new view of the 
American city. Half is comparison between 
New York and cities abroad in street cleaning 
and Col. Waring shows that the work is rather 
better done here than there. The first half 
tells how it is done in New York, first and 
chiefly by spending enough and second by 
spending it right. As more books like this 
are written it will grow clear that most inter- 
national civic comparison is misleading be- 
cause it does not take into account, as does 
Col. Waring, all the differences. The great 
advantage of his comparisons is that they are 
minute. 

x» 

The “ Barometrical Determination of 
Heights” is not a subject of any wide general 
acceptance though I must confess that in a 
somewhat varied life I remember few. mo- 
ments of more entrancing interest than those 
on top of a new mountain engaged in boiling 
a thermometer and taking readings. The odd 
thing is the ignorance of the subject. Scien- 
tific and semi-scientific books treat the matter 
as if an aneroid gave results more than the 
merest approximation, liable to sudden acci- 
dent. Mr. Whymper cleared that up. The 
received formulae are full of lapses. Dr. F. J. 
B. Cordeiro has written a capital little manual 
on the above subject, most carefully done and 
certain to be useful. It is altogether superior 
to the same pages in Galton’s invaluable 


manual. Dr. Cordeiro parts company alto- 
gether with our old friend the aneroid. 

* 

* * 

Mr. Bolton Hall, a son of Dr. John Hall,the 
Presbyterian clergyman, in “Even as You and 
I” has seen things as they are and written 
about them as they are not. This volume of par- 
ables is put with extraordinary skill and biting 
force. If it is once read, it will be read all 
over the land. Out of some such book the 
beginnings of Revolution may grow. The 
wrongs of society are here taken and written 
about as though there were no rights and 
only one remedy, a single tax on land. The 
plan is old. So is the plea. Both are put in 


a fashion which stings and bites. 
* 


* * 

In 1893, Mr. Oliver J. Thatcher published a 
sketch of the History of the Apostolic church. 
It is a good book as was said here then. 
Simple, rational and devout. It is published 
now, as of 1897, without anything but a blur- 
red copyright to show it is a republication. 


This is not keeping full faith with all readers. 


* 
% * 


Mr. John Jay Chapman is a young writer, 
a Harvard graduate and Mugwump, in his 
thirties, of force, not always directed with 
judgment, a coming critic. His first volume, 
“Emerson and other Essays,” is republished 
from the “Atlantic.” The significance of Em- 
erson, to him only acourageous protest against 
American cowardice, he misses because he 
lacks confidence in democracy and has a 
general conviction as his underlying premise 
that the northern half of this country was 
guilty, 1820-1855, of supine, moral cowardice 
in its attitude towards slavery. As a matter 
of fact, there are in history few instances of 
higher political wisdom than the fashion in 
which the Northern States, originally only 
just barely equal in strength to the Southern, 
patiently bided their time, refused to risk a 
great political experiment, never tried before, 
by undue haste and at length when the West 
had redressed the balance of the East and 
the North was nigh two to one against the 
South, cleared the land of a great moral evil. 
Blindly accepting the dictum of two foreign 
observers, Martineau and Tocqueville, Mr. 
Chapman assumes that the individual courage 
of opinion decreases under democratic con- 
ditions. As a matter of fact, there has prob- 
ably never been a hundred years anywhere, 
not marked by physical persecution, in which 
the individual has been more brave to assert 
himself than our last century. Our real dan- 
ger is of dividing on personal preference until 
political organization becomes impracticable. 
Beginning with a premise false in fact, Mr. 
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Chapman inevitably reaches a false theory as 
to Emerson’s influence. He stands for the 
same spiritual protest needed in every gener- 
ation to quicken men to the consciousness 
that the realities of life are not the things we 
call real. He was a prophet and happily 
prophesying under democratic conditions he 
was deified instead of being crucified. The 
more literary criticism of Mr. Chapman, on 
Browning is convincing as to the poets’ tech- 
nical work,—perhaps the poorest on which a 
great influence was ever based—and is opaque 
to the imaginative power of Browning in 
mirroring the inner life rather than outer 
character. This small volume has in it much 
clear discrimination. It lacks in the equip- 
ment which comes of long, patient study. 
Few critics will give this and without it criti- 
cism is mere brass which rings at every blow 
in the same note. 


* 
* *& 


The “Finances of New York City,” by Mr. 
Edward Dana Durand, like most studies of 
American civic administration, show steady 
progress in the methodical management of 
affairs, disgraced by periods of great corrup- 
tion. Mr. Durand’s financial tables begin 
with 1830 and his book is in general an analy- 
sis of city finances since that date. He gives 
few details earlier and the historical portion of 
his record is weak. For the past seventy years 
he has analyzed New York receipts and ex- 
penditures with patient skill. On no Ameri- 
can city are like details accessible and on all 
they are much needed. The strong side of 
Mr. Durand’s work is the pains with which he 
has laid bare technical details. Enormous 
and wasteful as New York expenditures have 
been, this review of their progress records an 
advance over the past century whose extent 
few realize. 


* 
* * 


“The Lyric Poets” begins its new series of 
small, graceful but somewhat close-printed 
volumes, with “The Lyrical Poems of John 
Keats.” Each lyric has its date, place of writ- 
ing and history prefixed in an indented para- 
graph and Mr. Ernest Rhys has prefaced a 
descriptive criticism of the poet’s work. All 
told seventy-five cents—a book you will covet 
at sight. 


* 
* * 


The “War of the Worlds” has had its maga- 
zine run; but I doubt if this has prepared any 
one for the sheer force of Mr. H. G. Wells’ 
work taken consecutively. It is an odd thing 


of these works of pure fantasy that their reign 
is brief. No one reads “Frankenstein” now, 
although it added a new word to the language, 
Mr. Wells’ grewsome account of the monsters 
new landed from Mars with their infinite 
powers of death and destruction and _ their 
grim food has its literary weakness—as in the 
flight from London—but the grip of itisawful. 
It creates an entirely new horror. 

“The Battlefields of Thessaly” gives the 
Turkish side of the war last spring by a phil- 
Turk, Sir Ellis Ashmead Bartlett. He is 
himself a flagrant illustration of what money 
and persistence will do for the stupid. Dull 
and wrong-headed, his fortune and persever- 
ance have given him the weight of a man who 
always makes himself heard. He was at 
Edhem Pasha’s head-quarters and has written 
a rambling book whose only value is its direct 
narrative. 


* 
* * 


Professor George Trumbull Ladd, of Yale, 
has come to be held a commonsense meta- 
physician who holds a place midway between 
extremes. He sees the value of the new men- 
tal measurements without admitting that psy- 
chology has nothing else. He appreciates the 
force of current explanations of the ideal but 
does not accept them as either conclusive or 
exclusive. Last he holds to the existence of 
the super-sensual. His “Outlines of Descrip- 
tive Psychology” is a college text-book. It 
reviews the field and with each subject gives 
authorities. The style is clear. The book 
leaves a definite, clear tangible content, but 
never one that inspires with a sudden sense of 
new truth. But this is not Professor Ladd’s 
way. He is teaching old truths. 

xx 

Mr. Henry Duff Traill is a sound literary 
workman who has laid bricks well in the six 
volumes of his “Social England.” “The New 
Fiction” is magazine articles republished, 
sound and dull. Mr. Traill has correct liter- 
ary tastes and he writes of novels of the “New 
Realism of Politics,” and of manners and of 


Arnold and Richardson and the newspapers 
and on all he says the expected. 


* 
* * 


“Infantry Fire Formation” and “The Pro- 
gress of Field Artillery,” the two essays which 
make up most of Lieut. Col. H. L. W. Hime’s 
“Stray Military Papers,” review military his- 
tory for two centuries in terms of the improve- 
ment of weapons. Technical as they are, they 
have the gift of putting past conditions clearly 
because the cause is given—the increasing 
efficiency of gun and cannon. 
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Lonpon, March 7, 1898. 

Her Majesty Queen Victoria, who takes a 
keen interest in the movements of the publish- 
ing world, has been extending her gracious 
patronage to quite a number of recent publi- 
cations. Among them may be noted “The 
Queen’s Diamond Jubilee Bible Text Book,” 
issued by Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston and 
Company; “Sixty Years a Queen,” by Messrs. 
Harmsworth; “The Women of Homer,” by 
Mr. W. C. Perry, published by Mr. Heine- 
mann; “From the Tropics to the North Sea,” 
by Mrs. Barkly, published by the Roxburgh 
Press; “Flags of the World, their History, 
Blazonry and Associations,” by Mr. F. Ed- 
ward Hulme, F. S. A., issued by Messrs. 
Frederick Warne and Company; and “Dic- 
tionary of the World’s Press,” published by 
Mr. Sell. 

The library of “North Pole” literature, 
which has developed so rapidly of late, will 
be still further extended by Lieutenant Peary’s 
forthcoming account of his seven Arctic voy- 
ages. Messrs. Methuen, who will publish the 
book in April, tell me that in point of size it 
will easily rival Nansen’s “Farthest North;” 
whether it will equal that work in literary 
merit remains to be seen. Meanwhile as a 
kind of “Messenger before its face” there will 
shortly appear a volume written by Mr. Eivind 
Astrup, a Norwegian companion of the Lieu- 
tenant. Mr. Astrup, who accompanied Lieu- 
tenant Peary on two of his northern journeys, 
met with an untimely death some few months 
ago while engaged in a mountaineering ex- 
pedition. His work which he only just lived 
long enough to complete, will be found to be 
a record of experience rather than a scien- 
tific treatise. 

Messrs. Methuen have secured the right, 
after a keen competition, to publish in book 
form the sensational account of his adventures 
in Tibet, which Mr. A. Henry Savage Landor 
will shortly contribute to the Daily Mail. Mr. 
Landor undertook a commission from that 
paper to penetrate and explore the “Forbid- 
den” Regions of the Lamas and had almost 
reached the mysterious city of Lhassa when 
he was taken prisoner by the natives and, if 
all accounts are true, subjected to a series of 
tortures of the most fiendish character. It 
is not often that an author has such an unique 
Opportunity of taking his place in the front 
rank of the masters of “realism.” 


Book News 


Aristocratic pens are busy in the hands of 
the Duchess of Hamilton and the Marquis of 
Dufferin, who are collaborating in the produc- 
tion of a “History of the Hamilton Family.” 
The Duchess, a daughter of the Seventh Duke 
of Manchester, is the widow of the Twelfth 
Duke of Hamilton, whom she married in 
1873, and who died in 1895. The Marquis of 
Dufferin is a representative of the branch of 
the Hamilton family that settled in Ireland. 


Two more authors of rank are to be noted 
in the persons of Lord Fincastle and Mr. Win- 
ston Spencer Churchill, eldest son of the late 
Lord Randolph Churchill. Both these gen- 
tlemen are engaged in the preparation of 
books on the Chitral campaign which will be 
published in the course of the year. Lord 
Fincastle is a holder of that much coveted de- 
coration—the. Victoria Cross, while Mr. 
Spencer Churchill earned distinction during 
the frontier war in India as a correspondent. 


One of the most important events of the 
month has undoubtedly been the appearance 
of Mr. William Archer’s translation of Dr. 
George Brandes’ work entitled “William 
Shakespeare, a Critical Study,” published by 
Mr. Heinemann. Mr. Archer has been assisted 
by Miss Mary Morison and Miss Diana 
White, the result being the production of two 
imposing volumes of more than four hundred 
pages each. The work cannot fail to be of 
enormous value to all students of the great 
English bard. Dr. George Brandes is a Dane 
and therefore his views upon the character of 
“Hamlet” have a special interest. He recog- 
nises the wonderful powers of Shakespeare in 
acquiring “local color” but successfully re- 
sists the temptation to claim him as a fellow 
countryman. 

Apropos of Shakespeare a new edition of 
the poet’s works edited by Mr. George Wynd- 
ham will be issued this month. 


The long-expected translation of Pausanias’ 
“Description of Greece,” with introduction and 
commentary, which Mr. J. G. Frazer has been 
engaged upon for so many years, has at last 
been published by Messrs. Macmillan. It is 
a stupendous work of six large volumes of 
which the commentary appropriates four. Not 
the least attractive features are the addenda, 
contained in the fifth volume, which bring be- 
fore the reader a full account of the latest dis- 
coveries in Greece up to within the last few 
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months. The work is extensively illustrated 
and elaborately indexed. 


“The Library of Literary History,” a new 
series announced by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, 
has been inaugurated with the issue of Mr. 
R. W. Frazer’s “Literary History of India.” 
Mr. Frazer will be remembered as the author 
of “British India,” in the “Story of the Na- 
tions” series. He is a great Sanskrit scholar, 
an LL.B. and lecturer in Telegu and Tamil 
at University College. Moreover Mr. Frazer 
once occupied a post in the civil service in 
India, and his knowledge of Sanskrit gave 
him many unique opportunities of acquiring 
an insight into the real lives of the natives. 


The biography of Sir Gavan Duffy just pub- 
lished by Unwin contains an amusing explan- 
ation given by an Irish editor of the death of 
his paper. “It died of too many patrons,” 
said he. “You don’t know, my son, what a 
Galway patron does for his favorite paper. 
He dines with the editor every time he comes 
to town, writes a libel once a quarter, and 
never pays his subscription.” 

Mr. Anthony Hope has, at various inter- 
views, expressed himself as well pleased with 
his recent American trip. He is already busy 
with a new work which may be expected to 
embody many of his experiences on “the other 
side.” 

Two historical novels are promised for the 
near future. “A Queen of Men,” by William 
O’Brien, published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, 
and “The Romance of Morocco,” by Mr. B. 
Meakin (A. D. Innes and Company). 


Mr. George Moore after a long silence has 
at last completed a new work which will be 
published during the spring under the title 
of “Evelyn Innes.” 


Mr. George Meredith has recently cele- 
brated his seventieth birthday and has been 
overwhelmed with press notices and public 
eulogies, not to mention a congratulatory let- 
ter signed by some thirty of his literary con- 
freres. Mr. John Ruskin has just reached his 
eightieth birthday and beyond a couple of 
lines in a few provincial papers the event has 
passed unnoticed. Herein is food for reflec- 
tion. 

Messrs. Chapman and Hall will complete in 
May the collected edition of Mr. Meredith’s 
works. The veteran writer is now engaged 
upon a revision of his essays and poems for 
this purpose. A curious incident is related 
in this connection. A stray Meredith poem 





News 


which the author had forgotten, was brought 
back to his memory a short time ago by a 
friend reciting parts of it to him while they 
were both staying at a seaside resort. Mr, 
Meredith is said to have written a new story 
to which considerable mystery appears to be 
attached inasmuch as “for special reasons it 
cannot be published for a considerable time 
yet.” 

Mr. Max Pemberton’s striking story ‘The 
Phantom Army,” which has recently been 
completed serially, will not be issued in book 
form until the autumn. Messrs. C. Arthur 
Pearson, Ltd., are the publishers. 

Mr. Maarten Maartens, or to give him his 
real name and style, Mr. J. M. W. Van de 
Poorten Schwartz, although he is a Dutch 
novelist always writes in English. He has re- 
cently been in London on a visit to Mr. J. M. 
Barrie but has now departed for Egypt and 
Palestine. Before leaving he completed a new 
novel “Her Memory,” which will appear ser- 
ially in the Temple Bar magazine. 


Mr. Heinemann has in hand a new novel 
by Mr. Charles Benham, author of “The 
Fourth Napoleon.” It deals with some novel 
aspects of the modern anarchist movement, the 
action passing chiefly in Paris. 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling is credited with the 
completion of a new book to be called “The 
Burning of the Sarah Sands.” If present ar- 
rangements hold good it will appear during 
the later spring. 

Lives of great men are said to demonstrate 
certain important facts, chief among them 
being that those who give their minds to it 
may leave “footprints on the sands of time.” 
It is unfortunate that we generally have to 
wait until the great men are dead, and their 
biographies published, before their examples 
are of much practical use to us. There are 
four important works in preparation which 
will, in the course of the year, offer to the 
world an account of the means employed by 
certain defunct celebrities to achieve fame. 
They are a “Life” of Dr. Pasteur, by Professor 
and Mrs. Percy Buckland; a “Life” of Dr. 
Walsham How, Bishop of Wakefield, by his 
Son; a “Memoir” of Mr. Coventry Patmore 
by his widow, and a “Biography” of Sir Frank 
Lockwood by Mr. Augustine Birrell, Q. C., 
M. P. 


The announcement that Emile Zola is to be 
deprived of his “Cross of the Legion of 
Honor” calls to mind the fact that his more 
peaceful countryman and confrere Jules Verne 
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has held that same coveted decoration for 
many years, the decree conferring the honor 
upon him having been signed two hours be- 
fore the fall of the French Empire. I see it 
is stated that up to the present time Jules 
Verne’s well-known book “Round the World 
in Eighty Days” has brought his publishers 
about $2,000,000. 

The death of Surgeon Lieut-Colonel D. C. 
M’Fall, has revealed the hitherto well kept se- 
cret that the lady who writes under the pseu- 
donym of Sarah Grand was his wife. Ma- 
trimonial differences had for some years kept 
them apart. The deceased officer who was 
sixty-one years of age, leaves behind him three 
grown-up sons. 


Dr. W. G. Grace, the famous cricketer, is 
hard at work on his personal reminiscences. 
The book will be published by Mr. Bowden 
about the end of June. No doubt the success 
of Prince Ranjitsinhji’s work last year has in- 
spired Dr. Grace with the spirit of emulation. 


A fact of interest in connection with the dis- 
aster to the American war-ship in Havana 
Harbor is that Captain Sigsbee, the command- 
ing officer of the Maine, was the original of 
“Captain Digsbee,” the hero of Miss Arabella 
Kenealy’s novel “Molly and her Man-o’- 
War.” The encounter between Molly and 
the captain of the Terrapin must be read as 
taking place between that audacious young 
woman and the then captain of the Kearsarge. 


Mr. John Lane will shortly issue an En- 
glish translation of four letters which M. Zola 
has recently addressed to the French people 
on “L‘Affaire Dreyfus.” In the French each 
letter appears as a separate pamphlet, but the 
English issue will group the four into a small 
volume. Meantime another French novelist 
—the Comtesse who employs “Gyp” as her 
nom de guerre adopts the anti-semitic side, and 
is publishing a virulent attack on the Jews, 
entitled “Israel.” 

Tolstoi has, it is said, given up the idea of 
publishing the novel which all his admirers 
have been looking forward to with so much 
interest. In effect it was a study of sex mor- 
ality and a situation was developed not unlike 
that which arises in “The Scarlet Letter,” 
only with very different results. Tolstoi gave 
much time and work to the novel, but now it 
Is consigned to oblivion. This is not for lit- 
erary reasons, of course, but because he re- 
vised his attitude towards the whole mission 
of the story. Ascor. 
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SAMUEL RUTHERFORD CROCKETT. 


The author of “The Lilac Sun-Bonnet,” 
etc., was born of farmer stock near New Gal- 
loway in Kirkcudbright in 1859, and educated 
at Castle-Douglas and Edinburgh University, 
becoming in 1886 Free Church minister at 
Penicuik, near Edinburgh. He resigned his 
charge for a purely literary career in 1895. 
From his college years, and during a resi- 
dence abroad as tutor, he contributed to the 
periodicals, especially verse. A volume of 
poems by him, “Dulce Cor,” appeared in 1886, 
and in 1893 he attained to fame by his 
sketches, “The Stickit Minister.” “The 
Raiders” 1894, had a great success, and was 
followed by “Mad Sir Ughtred,” “The Play 
Actress,” “Bog Myrtle and Peat,” “The Lilac 
Sun-Bonnet,” 1894, “Men of the Moss Hags,” 
1895, “Cleg Kelly,” 1896, “Grey Man of Auch- 
endrayne,” 1896, “Lad’s Love,” 1897, “Loch- 
invar,” 1897. “The Standard Bearer,’ his 
latest novel will appear during April. 





To the Editor. 


Dear Sir:—“Does any one read George 
Eliot now” asks Mr. Eugene L. Didier, in the 
March number of the Alkahest, under the cap- 
tion “The Decay of Literature.” From the 
question I can only gather that Mr. Didier 
is under the impression that there is no longer 
a demand for the writings of George Eliot. 

How he came by this impression will be a 
wonder to every bookseller who happens to 
read the article, until he explains himself, 
for with the single exception of the novels 
of Charles Dickens, the novels of George 
Eliot have the largest sale of any set of novels 
in the trade. This statement can be easily 
verified by consulting the buyers of some of 
our large retail bookstores. 

A Veteran Bookseller. 


—Estes and Lauriat will publish a novel of 
Tennessee life, entitled “The Valley Path,” by 
Will Allen Dromgoole. 

=“The Fellow Passengers” is the title of 
a detective story by Mr. Rivington Pyke, 
which Lawrence Greening and Co. will issue. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


=Mr. Andrew Lang is engaged upon a 
history of Scotland about which we are to 
hear no particulars until the autumn. He is, 
of course, just the man to undertake the task. 
It is strange that he did not take it up long 
ago. The Critic. 
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New York, March 11, 1808. 

Even more than the usual abundance of fic- 
tion is now in the course of preparation for the 
coming leisure of the summer months. The 
New York publishing houses are all busy, not 
only with new tales, but with old favorites in 
new editions. 

Of the former class, one of the most impor- 
tant books will be the new novel by the author 
of “Marcella,” “Robert Elsmere,” etc. Mrs. 
Humphry Ward has not yet decided upon 
its title and, in fact, little is known about the 
work except that the MS. is now completed 
and that the Macmillan Company will bring 
it out, though how soon they could not state 
to-day. It is said, however, that this novel 
will not be quite so serious as her former ones, 
and for this there are some who will be glad. 

Then there is Anthony Hope’s sequel to 
“The Prisoner of Zenda,” “Rupert of Hent- 
zau,” which has already won great popularity 
in its serial publication in McClure’s Maga- 
zine. It is now to be put out in book form 
by Henry Holt and Company, with the eight 
full-page drawings by C. D. Gibson, which 
have also proved very successful; though it 
seems odd to see those familiar American girl 
profiles against such an unaccustomed back- 
ground. The author is said to have been 
very well pleased with them, however. 

Fully the usual share of the new spring 
books of fiction will show the names of new 
authors on the covers. The Scribners have 
in press a novel called “The Dull Miss Ach- 
inard,” by Miss Anne Douglas Sedgwick, an 
American girl, living in London, whose work 
is said on the other side to contain much pro- 
mise. This is to be the story of a girl artist 
who was a very necessary member of a broken 
down and very brilliant family, which con- 
sidered her the least interesting daughter, 
though her conversation and indeed her ca- 
reer do not sound at all dull. 

“At You All’s House” will be the very 
Southern title of a book by a very Southern 
new writer, James Newton Baskett, which the 
Macmillans will bring out. This is a story 
of the Missouri mountain regions—a section 
of the South as rich in color as any and, for- 
tunately, less worked than most. 

And there will be plenty of volumes of short 
stories for the summer months. 

“Tales of Unrest” will be a collection by 
Joseph Conrad, the new young writer from 
the Malay Archipelago, whom many of the En- 
lish critics have already pronounced a great 
writer. This book will be publishe. by the 


Scribners. His “Nigger of the Narcissus,” 
which in England came near winning the 
Academy’s award of twenty guineas and con- 
tains an almost unequaled description of a 
storm at sea, is announced by Dodd, Mead 
and Company for American publication under 
the title “The Children of the Sea.” Presum- 
ably the original title would not be popular 
here. 

A new book of short stories by Stephen 
Crane called “The Open Boat and Other 
Tales” is at last definitely announced by the 
Doubleday and McClure Company, who will 
also publish Hamlin Garland’s “The Spirit of 
Sweet Water,” in small book form, illus- 
trated, and “A Minister of the World,” by 
Caroline Atwater Mason,in the same conveni- 
ent size with photogravure illustrations by 
Smedley. 

“The General Manager’s Story, or Old 
Time Reminiscences of Railroading in the 
United States,’ by Herbert Elliot Hamblen, 
which has already been published in good 
part in McClure’s Magazine, will be issued 
next month by the Macmillans. Mr. Ham- 
blen, the author of “On Many Seas,” is 
the man who was a real sailor before the mast, 
and a real fireman and a real engineer before 
he began writing these stories of reality. The 
author, it is said, does not claim that every 
one of the accidents and incidents he relates 
took place exactly as he relates them, but they 
are stories of reality in the literary, if not in the 
literal, sense of the word and they are uncom- 
monly good reading. 

“The Loves of the Lady Arabella” will be 
Miss Molly Elliot Seawell’s contribution to 
the spring fiction; this book is to be published 
by the Macmillans, who are also preparing 
a new uniform edition of Gilbert Parker's 
Canadian novels. 

Two books of fiction by Annie Eliot Trum- 
bull, author of “A Christmas Accident,” etc., 
are announced by A. S. Barnes and Company, 
and will be ready by June. “Cape Cod Week,” 
and a collection of her magazine short stories 
called, after a very popular one, “Rod’s Sal- 
vation.” 

Paul Lawrence Dunbar, the negro poet, 
who was so successfully boomed in London, 
has a collection of short stories about his own 
people which Dodd, Mead and Company are 
to publish immediately. 

I. Zangwill’s “Dreamers of the Ghetto,” an- 
other of his strange, intense London Jew stu- 
dies, has not yet peen brought out by the Har- 
pers but will be in time for summer vacations. 
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Three very different sorts of English life are 
to be seen inthreenovels which Henry Holt and 
Company have in press: “Tony Drum,” by 
Edwin Pugh, author of “A Street in Subur- 
bia,” is a cockney boy. This story about him 
will be illustrated, no doubt successfully, in 
color by Nicholson, whose recent portraits of 
the Queen and other celebrities and almanacs 
of sports, etc., have made him so popular. 
“Her Ladyship’s Elephant,” by David Dwight 
Wells, a very young writer, who was until re- 
cently attached to our embassy in London, 
if not founded upon his own experiences is 
written from the material he gathered in the 
diplomatic service, and “The Fire of Life,” 
by Kenneth Burrow is a novel of thoroughly 
up-to-date English society. 

Anna Katharine Green, author of ‘The 
Leavenworth Case,” has not come out with a 
new book for some time, but the Putnams 
announce that she has been steadily at work 
and the result of it will be seen in “Lost Man’s 
Lane,” which they hope to have out of the 
press before many weeks. This story deals 
with the second episode in the life of Amelia 
Butterworth and is said to be as intricate and 
unexpected in construction as any of this 
author’s former thrilling tales. 

Thomas W. Hall, who is known to every 
reader of the illustrated comic papers as Tom 
Hall, has a book of short stories in prepara- 
tion, which E. R. Herrick and Company will 
issue in April, with the striking title of “A 
Little Lady, Myself and Other Stories.” He 
expects to have ready another volume of 
short fiction by June next. 


Albert Lee whose “Four for a Fortune,” a 
rattling tale for boys, just issued by the Har- 
pers, is a Yale graduate of the class of ’g1, 
was for several years a reporter on the New 
York Sun, and is now the editor of The Round 
Table. 

There is not space to tell of all the fiction 
that is promised for the spring and summer 
but it must not be thought that there will be 
nothing new besides fiction. The Biographi- 
cal, Historical and Critical branches are not 
to be neglected. 

“What is Art?’ Count Lyof N. Tolstdi’s 
theory of criticism, is to appear during spring, 
published in this country by T. Y. Crowell 
and Company, and it is said to be as impor- 
tant as any book he has written since he has 
given up creating his own works of art. And 
that there are definite laws that govern liter- 
ary production (a question in regard to which 
there are many agnostics) is.the aim of Pro- 
fessor Charles F. Johnson’s “Elements of 
Literary Criticism,” announced by Harper 
and Brothers for immediate publication. 

Helen Watterson Moody, whose “The Un- 
quiet Sex” (to be published in book form next 
month by the Scribners) has been pronounced 
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by Dr. Edward Everett Hale and others the 
soundest, sanest and at the same time wittiest 
contribution yet made to the literature of 
the perennial “woman question,” was form- 
erly a writer on the New York Evening Sun, 
but has since her marriage almost entirely 
given up writing, to the disappointment of her 
many friends. 

Lieut. Peary’s book on his Arctic exper- 
iences, ‘‘Northward,” which the Stokes Com- 
pany has in hand will not appear until about 
the first of May. It is to be a large work but 
the author says that he has condensed it as 
much as possible, and that he has avoided 
relating all details that can be taken for 
granted. 

Another book of exploration and real ad- 
venture, but of a different sort, will be “The 
Story of the Malakand Field Force 1897,” by 
Winston L. Spencer Churchill, eldest son of 
the late Lord Randolph Churchill and a lieu- 
tenant in the 4th Hussars, who got leave to 
accompany the Malakand Expedition ex- 
pressly to get the material from which this 
book is written. 

In the biographical line perhaps the most 
interesting book will be the Robert Burns’ 
Letters to and from Mrs. Dunlop, which 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead and Company will issue, 
edited by William Wallace. They throw a 
great deal of new light on the character of a 
man who will always be interesting. 

Another biographical work, a brief one but 
worth noticing, is “The Eugene Field I 
Knew,” by Francis Wilson, the famous come- 
dian, who knew him very well and always 
dined with him when playing in Chicago. 
This little book, anecdotal and reminiscent, 
was prepared at the request of the friends of 
both these very human entertainers and is 
published by the Scribners. 

That Maurice Maeterlinck, the symbolistic 
dramatist, is an essayist, comes as a surprise 
to at least the average reader, but he has al- 
ready published one book of essays and Dodd, 
Mead and Company announce another by 
him called “Wisdom and Destiny.” They 
also have in hand a novel by Gertrude Ather- 
ton called “American Wives and English 
Husbands.” 

A new book by H. M. Stanley, M. P., D. 
C. L. (who is still known to most readers as 
the author of “How I Found Livingstone”), 
is announced by the Scribners, to be called 
“Through South Africa.” In it the noted 
traveller tells of his impressions of the South 
Africa of to-day, Paul Kruger, Johannes- 
burg, etc. He took this trip chiefly for his 
health, though he was commissioned by a 
London Weekly, The South African, 1 be- 
lieve, to serve as correspondent, while down 
there. In fact this book is an outgrowth of 
that correspondence. J. L. W. 
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Cuicaco, March 11, 1808. 

Mr. Henry B. Fuller’s new book will be is- 
sued in a few days from the press of Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Company. It appears under a 
title far too cumbersome to cover such delicate 
satire as these four tales contain, yet this is 
a point in which Mr. Fuller is usually particu- 
larly happy. With so heavy a title and so 
characterless a cover, no one would suspect 
the airy persiflage, the charming innuendoes, 
the delicate subtlety that lie concealed in 
“From the Other Side; Stories of Transatlan- 
tic Travel.” The first of them was printed 
in the December Aflantic,—an effective argu- 
ment, not too obviously instilled, for charity, 
with the clever title, “The Greatest of These.” 
It is only in the most delicate and round-about 
way, by suggestion and inference, through 
the adroit use of satire, that we are shown the 
folly of harsh and hasty judgments. The 
story is told in the first person, and the Euro- 
peanized American reveals himself in delight- 
ful unconsciousness of the precise nature of 
his revelations. Self-consciousness and van- 
ity are never predicated of him, but they show 
themselves in the neatest and deftest fashion. 
Yet there is a curious effect of laughter be- 
hind his seriousness. It is like the half-mel- 
ancholy laughter of Stanhope, the friend, who 
understands. The talk is handled with adroit 
and skilful art, and the scene where the so- 
phisticated dilletante tries to fit his theories 
of duplicity to a simple heroic character could 
not be bettered easily. It is strange that two 
Chicago writers like Mr. Fuller and Mr. Her- 
rick should be vitally interested at the same 
time in the debilitating effect of European life 
upon Americans. 


The other stories in this book deal with the 
subject less directly, but they are all incidents 
of travel. ‘“Pasquale’s Picture” is a simple, 
pathetic little Italian tale——rather too pretty 
and too sentimental to seem natural to this 
writer. “What Youth Can Do” has plenty of 
virility, however. It is a study of the career 
of a gondolier who forces the world to atone 
to him for the injustice of his birth. But he 
is described as no one else would describe 
him,—this picturesque figure “who was to 
show us what youth could do, the man who 
was to demonstrate what might be accom- 
plished by playing the game with a complete 
mastery of the pieces actually on the board.” 
Mr. Fuller excites one’s curiosity at once be- 
cause of his tantalizing way of beginning at 
the end, jumping into the middle, and flit- 
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ting about generally with a refreshing uncon- 
sciousness of such a thing as sequence. The 
character of the woman who tells the story is 
revealed with inimitable humor. There js 
much in the story itself, but there is far more 
in the delicate art of the handling. The same 
art is evident in “The Pilgrim Sons,” and 
the humor is even intensified. It describes 
the efforts of a clever woman to get into so- 
ciety, but no satire was ever more gentle and 
no humor more captivating. 

The first edition of Mr. Whigham’s book 
on golf was exhausted before publication, the 
second immediately after, and the third is now 
in press. Yet the golf season is not yet begun! 
The success is deserved, however, not only 
because of the author’s position as a golf 
champion, but because of his good literary 
style. He has written the most practical and 
useful book on golf which has yet appeared. 
Its cinematographic illustrations are not beau- 
tiful in themselves, but as suggestions to the 
serious amateur they are admirable. Mr. 
Whigham does not confine his attention to 
golf, in spite of his extraordinary success with 
it. He is dramatic critic of the Chicago Tri- 
bune and holds, I believe, a position in the 
faculty of the Lake Forest University. The 
same publishers (Stone) have just issued “A 
Realized Ideal,” by Julia Magruder, in a 
pretty spring dress of lavender, green and yel- 
low. It suits the sentimental little love-story, 
which has a certain grace, though it is much 
too insipid to beguile more than half an hour 
of a very idle afternoon. It will give one a 
new experience, however, for in life no one 
has ever encountered characters as faultless as 
these. 


Various plans for the spring are being agi- 
tated in the offices of the publishers, but many 
of them are still in the chrysalis stage. The 
most interesting announcement is the two vol- 
umes of plays by George Bernara Shaw, 
which Messrs. H. S. Stone and Company are 
to bring out in April. The first volume willcon- 
tain “Widowers’ Houses,” “The Philanderer,” 
and “Mrs. Waren’s Profession;” the second, 
“Arms and the Man,” “Candida,” “The Man 
of Destiny,” and “You Never Can Tell.” Mr. 
Shaw has written prefaces and given the plays 
an elaborate literary setting. The result of 
this labor is eagerly awaited by the elect to 
whom Shaw is a prophet. And one of the 
elect is much disappointed to be obliged to 
postpone a notice of it for another month. 
“The Londoners,” by Robert Hichens, is also 
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delayed, but I have seen its resplendent cover 
by Claude Fayette Bragdon. It displays two 
tall conventionalized flunkeys, with plenty of 
red and yellow in their liveries; and its appeal 
to the smart set cannot be in vain. ‘Here, 
There, and Everywhere,” by Mrs. M. E. W. 
Sherwood, will be ready before the first of 
May. It is a kind of sequel to her “Epistle 
to Posterity,” and continues her reminiscences 
in “Rambling Gossipy Papers” about society 
and celebrities. The illustrations from old 
portraits and daguerreotypes are thoroughly 
charming. Other announcements are 
“Across the Salt Seas,” a story of adventure 
by John Bloundelle-Burton; “Priscilla’s Love- 
Story,” by Harriet Prescott Spofford; and 
“Visitors at Grampus Island,” containing two 
stories for boys by W. O. Stoddard. This 
firm has also undertaken the publication in 
America of the Victorian Era series, which 
aims to describe “in attractive and scholarly 
form the chief movements of our age and the 
life work of its influential men.” It is edited 
by J. Holland Rose, M. A., late scholar at 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, who has written 
the first volume of the series on “The Rise 
of Democracy.” Other volumes are on 
“John Bright,’ by C..A. Vince, M. A.; “The 
Anglican Revival,” by F. H. Overton, D. D.; 
“Charles Kingsley,” by the Very Rev. C. W. 
Stubbs, D. D.; “The Science of Life,” by J. 
Arthur Thomson, M. A.; “The Free Trade 
Movement and Its Results,” by G. Armitage 
Smith; “The Growth of London,” by G. Lau- 
rence Gomme; and “Recent Advances in As- 
tronomy,” by A. H. Fison, D. Sc. 

The offices of this firm will be removed 
about May first from the Caxton Building to 
a picturesque stable on Eldredge Court near 
Michigan Avenue. The structure has vine- 
covered porches and offers the best of oppor- 
tunities for an effective interior. Mr. Stone 
is deeply interested in the project and hopes 
to make the place attractive to artists of all 
kinds. It is probable, therefore, that The 
House Beautiful will have a worthy home. 
This littlke magazine, which was modestly 
started by Mr. Eugene Klapp barely: more 
than a year ago, has achieved a remarkable 
Success. Its circulation has grown with 
phenomenal rapidity, and its success is de- 
served, as it is edited with admirable taste 
and discretion. -The latest number continues 
the series on successful houses and contains 
articles on “Delft Ware,” by Alice Morse 
Earle, on “The Elements of Bookbinding,” 

“Portieres, their Use and their Misuse,” “A 
Housekeepers House Plan,” the “Care of 
Plants,” and “The Favorite Dwelling of the 
Empress of Austria.” The Chap-Book also 


continues to thrive, and it will have the honor 
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of publishing parts of the lectures to be de- 
livered at Harvard and Johns Hopkins by 
René Doumic, who is literary editor of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, and one of the most 
distinguished men of letters in France. The 
next number will contain an article on Har- 
old Frederic by Stephen Crane, and a com- 
manding portrait of D’Annunzio from a stun- 
ning pastel by Michetti. 

Messrs. Way and Williams announce three 
interesting books for the spring. One is a 
volume of short stories by Robert Herrick, 
only one of which has been printed. Another 
is a novel by Richard Malcolm Johnston, to 
be called “Pearce Amerson’s Will,” and illus- 
trated by Orson Lowell, which alone should 
make it an attractive book. The third is a 
collection of short stories by William Allen 
White, who wrote “The Real Issue.” Most of 
the stories in the coming volume will deal 
with “Boyville,’ a town whose fascinating 
highways and byways Mr. White has been 
alone in exploring. In the autumn Mr. Wil- 
liams expects to publish a novel by Mr. White, 
which will first see the light in a prominent 
magazine. EsconpDIbo. 


Spring Song. 


What makes you sing so gladly? 
What makes you sing so madly? 
Because the Spring is coming, 
Because the Spring is near; 
When sweetest flowers are blowing, 
And merry brooks are flowing, 
And every lad is going 
To meet the lass that’s dear! 
It’s all because it’s Springtime, 
It’s all because it’s Springtime, 
Merry, merry Springtime, ‘ 
Merry, merry Spring! 


What makes you laugh so lightly? 
What makes you smile so brightly? 
Because the Spring is coming, 
Because the Spring is here! 
Heigho, the birds are wooing, 
The snowy doves are coding, 
And rosy lads undoing, 
The hearts that are so dear! 
It’s all because it’s Springtime, 
It’s all because it’s Springtime, 
Merry, merry Springtime, 
Merry, merry Spring! 
From ‘The Chords of Life,” 
by Charles H. Crandall. 





—=Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson will publish at 
once Mr. Pett Ridge’s new novel, “Three 
Women and Mr. Frank Cardwell.” The hero 
coming to London meets three women, with 
whom his after career is intimately associated. 

London Academy. 
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The pina Monthly’ S$ opening tac deals 
with “A Decade of Federal Railway Regu- 
lation,” by Henry C. Adams. “A Nook in 
the Alleghanies,” this one Pulaski, Virginia, 
is the first paper of a series by Bradford 
Torrey, who delightfully describes the birds 
and flowers of the surrounding country. 
“Mark H. Liddell” writes on “The Teaching 
of English,’ and Thomas Dwight Goodell 
“Shall We Still Read Greek Tragedy?” John 
Muir gives a most interesting history of Yel- 
lowstone Park. 

In The Century much interest centers in 
articles on Pennsylvania coal mining. “A 
Pennsylvania Colliery Village” is written con- 
jointly by Henry Edward Rood and Jay Ham- 
bidge, and “Coal is King,” by Edward Atkin- 
son and Edward W. Parker. “Gilbert 
Stuart’s Portraits of Women” is another at- 
tractive feature, with frontispiece portrait. 
There are short stories by Bret Harte, Hamlin 
Garland and others, and Mrs. Burton Harri- 
son’s serial “Good Americans,” is concluded. 

Harper’s Magazine contains an illustrated 
article on “The Closing Scene at Appomat- 
tox,” describing the famous meeting between 
Grant and Lee, by General George A. 
Forsyth; a character ‘sketch by Morgan Rob- 
ertson, entitled “Primordial; and an account 
by Sidney Whitman, author of “Imperial Ger- 
many,” of the commercial rivalry existing be- 
tween England and Germany. 

Scribner’s contains the opening chapters of 
Richard Harding Davis’s serial, “The King’s 
Jackal,” in which a modern king, bankrupt 
and banished and a rich American girl are 
central figures. C. D. Gibson illustrates the 
story. “A Police Station Breakfast” is the 
frontispiece of the number, and gives the note 
of Walter A. Wyckoff’s second chapter of 
“The Workers —The West.” Of the poetry 
of the number two poems are specially ap- 
propriate to the Easter season—one by Henry 
Van Dyke, entitled “The Toiling of Felix,” 
the other by Harrison S. Morris, entitled “In- 
carnation,” illustrated by Henry McCarter. 

Charles Lowe writes some vivid stories of 
the Gordon Highlanders in current McClure’s. 
The illustrations include frontispiece which 
depicts “The Gordons assaulting the Dargai 
Cliff, October 20, 1897.” Hamlin Garland 
writes of the Grant and Ward failure in “A 
Romance of Wall Street.” The railroad 
story is entitled ‘“Adversities of a Passenger 
Engineer,” by Herbert E. Hamblen and the 
sixth paper of the Charles A. Dana’s series, 
has for its title “Mr. Lincoln and His Cabinet.” 

In current Arena the following appear as 
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leading features: “Foreign influence in Am- 
erican Politics,” by William J. Bryan; “Abra- 
ham Lincoln: a Study from Life,” by Henry 
C. Whitney; “America a Power,” by Stinson 
Jarvis; “Employment of Convict Labor in 
Massachusetts,’ by John Thomas Codman; 
and “Three Epochs of Democracy and Three 
Men,” by the editor, John Clark Ridpath. 

In Godey’s “Genus Carex” is an essay on 
sedges, by Charles Francis Saunders, and 
“How the Century Plant got its Name,” is by 
Mary E. Muncey. An illustrated article on 
“The Wives of Great Men” is contributed by 
Minna C. Hale and “The Army Medical 
Library and Museum,” by Joanna R. Nicholls 
Kyle. As many as eight short stories em- 
brace the fiction of the number. 

The Cosmopolitan has for frontispiece a re- 
production of Gebhart’s “Crucifixion.” The 
opening article, “Mine Salting,” describes the 
practice of sellers who, ‘n order that mines 
appear as rich as possible, “salt” them. La 
Fayette I. Parks describes “Successful Tea- 
Growing in America” and Blanche Gray Hunt 
“The Great Drainage Canal of Mexico.” The 
first of a new series of papers on “Studies of 
Our Government” is “The Power of the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives,” by 
John Brisben Walker. 

Munsey’s has two frontispieces, the first 
illustrating “Life’s Paradox,” a poem by 
Shaler G. Hillyer. Jerome K. Jerome names 
“David Copperfield” as his special favorite in 
fiction, and reviews Dickens’ characters gene- 
rally. “Old New York” is a history of New 
York’s growth from a frontier settlement to 
the metropolis of the Western world. The 
illustrations are quaint. “The New York 
Navy Yard” is interesting in text as well as 
illustration. 

Lippincott’s complete novel is by Amélie 
Rives, and is entitled “Meriel,” another of her 
characteristic, intense love stories. John E. 
Bennet describes the Colorado River as “The 
Strangest River in America,” and James M. 
Scovel writes a short sketch of Thaddeus Ste- 
vens. In “The Making of Man,” Harvey B. 
Bashore “endeavors to show the theories and 
facts which science has to offer for the Crea- 
tion.” 

“The League of American Wheelmen,” 
“The Coast Guard of England,” and 
“The Island of Martinique,” by Julius G. 
Tucker, United States Consul at Martinique, 
all illustrated, are strong features of Leslie's 
Popular Monthly. The 1 paper of the Jackson 
series embraces, “The Statesmen of Jackson's 
Period” and “Religious Denominations,’ 
“Episcopalians.” The contents are varied by 
poems and illustrations particularly applicable 
to the season. 
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ENGLISH. 


The Strand contains articles about “A 
Metal Balloon,” “Old Jest-Books” and “A 
Procession of Giants,” all illustrated. Grant 
Allen in his “Glimpses of Nature” series tells 

of vegetable and animal life as found in ponds. 
John Holt Schooling gives interesting statis- 
tics and advice in an article entitled ““A Wo- 
man’s Chance of Marriage,” and Sir George 
Newnes writes a descriptive article entitled 
“From Cairo to Cataract.” 

A sketch of the German Emperor, accom- 
panied by full-page portraits of the Emperor 
and Empress, as well as numerous other illus- 
trations, opens The New Illustrated Magazine. 
Other important articles are ‘Murdered 
Statesmen of the Century,’ including Presi- 
dents Lincoln and Garfield, by Ernest W. 
Low, and “England’s Graven Images,” which 
gives the history of rare medals, by R. S. 
Loveday. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


“Student Life in Germany,” by H. Zick, 
opens The Chautauquan. Chas. J. Little con- 
tributes a sketch of Frances E. Willard and 
her portrait is frontispiece. “The Holy Sea- 
son in Russia” is described by Eleanor Hod- 
gens. Portraits and short sketches of the 
editors of the leading New York dailies is an 
interesting feature, also a paper from H. P. 
Snyder on “The Coke Country.” 

Distinctive features of Educational Review 
are “Practical Methods of Teaching History ;” 
“Collections of Sources in English for History 
Teaching,” by Earl and Mary S. Barne; “Pri- 
vate Education in Virginia,” by William 
Baird; and “Knowledge from the Standpoint 
of Association,” by F. B. Bolton and Ellen 
M. Haskel. 


FAMILY. 


The cover and two full-page illustrations of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal are emblematic of 
Eastertide. “The Last Week in the Life of 
Christ” is a notable feature by Amory H. 
Bradford and an “anecdotal” article, consist- 
ing of a group of stories of Edison, the great 
inventor, as told by his intimate friends, is 
unique in its make-up. Of special interest to 
Philadelphians is an article by William Per- 
rine telling about “When the King of Spain 
Lived on the Banks of the Schuylkill.” It 
also contains the opening chapters of a new 
serial by Julia Magruder, entitled “A Heaven- 
Kissing Hill. ” 
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Demorest’s Family Magazine presents an at- 
tractive cover suitable to the Easter season. 
The first article gives symbolism, history and 
legends of the Easter lily, by Mary Annable 
Fanton; and George R. ‘Knapp tells of the 
“Culture of the Gladiolus.” Other features 
give suggestions for church entertainments, 
Easter gifts, lenten and Easter diet and 
fashions. 

The current issue of The American Kitchen 
Magazine contains a valuable article on “De- 
mestic Education of Children at Home,” by 
Miss Kingsbury of the New York College 
Settlement, also the first of a series of papers 
by Charles A. White, on “Household Fuels.” 
Other articles are “April Festivals,’ “Two 
Points of View,” the usual department on 
culinary affairs by Mrs. Lincoln, and reports 
of various institutions and organizations 
teaching domestic science. 

“Lenten Cookery,” “Easter and Easter 
Customs,” and “Easter Lilies” are seasonable 
headings to interesting articles in Table Talk. 
It also contains articles on “Hard and Soft 
Shelled Crabs,” “Girls and What They Eat,” 
“How to Use Sour Cream,” “From the High 
Altitudes,” as well as the usual number of 
general recipes given in reply to house- 
keepers. 


JUVENILE. 


Springlike features of St. Nicholas include 
the frontispiece, entitled “Cycling in Blossom 
Time;” “A Daffodil Sermon,” a poem; and 
“An Easter Snow-storm,” by P. Kitty Kou- 
dacheff. In “The Story of the Wheel” Frank 
H. Vizetelly traces the evolution of the bicycle 
from the “célérifére” to the ’98 chainless. 
Another feature of interest is “The Little 
Japanese at Home,” by Ida Tigner Hodnett. 

Harper's Round Table opens with a story en- 
titled “The Taking of Malaxa,” by John F. 
Bass. Other contents are a poem “A Bal- 
lad of Apia Bay,” by Rowan Stevens, based 
upon the incidents attending the cyclone in 
Samoa, which wrecked the American and 
German warships; an article upon “Laying 
Out a Gulf-course;”’ and a paper entitled 
“Training Animals for Circus Tricks.” 


—=Benziger Brothers will soon have ready a 
new story by Ella Loraine Dorsey, with the 
pungent and acidulous name of “Pickle and 
Pepper.” These two condiments, in this case, 
are represented by a boy and a giri of whose 
stirring adventures Miss Dorsey is the verac- 
ious chronicler. 
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Writing books is a means of money earning 
after all—the more gifted and celebrated the 
author, the greater the recompense. And as 
the recompense comes of selling the books, 
it is certain that authors as well as readers 
appreciate the lessened prices at which, nowa- 
days, the principal booksellers scatter the new 
books. Editions of five hundred used to be 
the rule. Now it runs to thousands and tens 
of them. Instances in mind—of one book of 
which each new edition is twenty thousand, 
one retail book store alone ordered five 
thousand copies of “Hugh Wynne.” 

The new economy has made Americans a 
race of readers. And the United States is 
a big market for wanted goods. 

But the individual has his own care—the 
wondering as to how he can keep up with the 
literature of the day. That is made an easier 
task because Book News digests the whole 
mass; gives each book an unbiased mental 
analysis which it prints in a paragraph or a 


‘page. The scanning of these pages easily 


suggests to any one the books that will appeal 
to his taste or fall in with establishea lines of 
reading. 

From the analysis of various store sales 
another guide is made up—the talked-about 
books are these— 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia: 


“In His Steps,” by Charles M. Sheldon, 20 cents. 

“Hugh Wynne,” by S. Weir Mitchell, 2 vols., 
$1.50. 

“Quo Vadis,” by Henryk Sienkiewicz, 55 cents. 

“Shrewsbury,” by Stanley J. Weyman, $1.10. 

“For Love of Country,” by Archdeacon Brady, 
go cents. 

“Simon Dale,” by Anthony Hope, $1.10. 

“The Lion of Janina,” by Maurus Jokai, 90 cents. 

“Auld Lang Syne,” by Max Miiller, $1.50. 

“The Red-Bridge Neighborhood,’ by Maria 
Louise Pool, $1.10. 


At Wanamaker’s, New York: 


“Evolutional Ethics and Animal Psychology,” by 
E. P. Evans, $1.35. 

“The Psychology of Suggestion,” by Boris Sidis, 
$ 


1.35. 

“Auld Lang Syne,” by Max Miiller, $1.50. 
“Eighty Years and More,” by Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, $1.50. 

“The Gadfly,” by E. L. Voynich, 90 cents. 

“Simon Dale,” by Anthony Hope, $1.00. 

“The Son of the Czar,” by James Graham, go 
cents. 

“The School for Saints,’ by John Oliver Hobbes, 
$1.10. 

Shrewsbury,” by Stanley J. Weyman, $1.10. 
“Hugh Wynne,” by S. Weir Mitchell, $1.35. 


At Henry T. Coates and Company’s, Philad’a: 


“Shrewsbury,” by Stanley J. Weyman, $1.10. 
“For Love of Country,” by Cyrus Townsend 
Brady, 90 cents. 
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“Hugh Wynne,” by S. Weir Mitchell, 2 vols., 
$1.50. ; 4 

“Quo Vadis,” by Henry Sienkiewicz, $1.50. 

“The Jessamy Bride,” by F. Frankfort Moore, 
$1.10. 

“A Desert Drama,” by A. Conan Doyle, $1.10. 


At Little, Brown and Company’s, Boston, 
Mass: 
“Free to Serve,” by E. Rayner, $1.10. 
“Simon Dale,” by Anthony Hope, $1.10. _ 
“Where the Trade-Wind Blows,” by Mrs. Schuy- 
ler Crownshield, $1.10. 
“Garden Making,” by L. H. Bailey, $1.00. 
“The Coming People,’ by Charles F. Dole, 75 
cents. 
“Poems,” by Stephen Phillips, $1.10. 
At W. B. Clarke and Company’s, Boston, 
Mass: 
“Hugh Wynne,” by S. Weir Mitchell, 2 vols., 
$1.50. 
“Shrewsbury,” by Stanley J. Weyman, $1.10. 
“Simon Dale,” by Anthony Hope, $1.10. 
“‘The Coming People,’’ by Charles F. Dole, 75 cents. 
“The Workers,” by Walter A. Wyckoff, 90 cents. 
“The School for Saints,” by John Oliver Hobbes, 
$1.10. 
At De Wolf, Fiske and Company’s, Boston, 
Mass: 
“Shrewsbury,” by Stanley J. Weyman, $1.10. 
“Simon Dale,” by Anthony Hope, $1.10. 
“A Desert Drama,” by A. Conan Doyle, $1.10. 
‘*Hugh Wyune,” by S. Weir Mitchell, 2 vols., 
$1.50. ee 
“Captains Courageous,” by Rudyard Kipling, 
$1.10. : 
“The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
by Frederic G. Kenyon, 2 vols., $3.00. 


=“Love and Rocks,” by Laura E. Rich- 
ards, is announced by Estes and Lauriat. 

— “The Man Who Outlived Himself,” by 
Albion W. Tourgee, will be published at once 
by Fords, Howard and Hulbert. 

—=Mr. William O’Brien’s new novel will be 
published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. The title 
is “A Queen of Men.” The subject is histori- 
cal,dealing with the times of Queen Elizabeth. 

—Count Tolstoi’s new book, “What is Art,” 
is likely to arouse considerable interest. It 
will be issued immediately by T. Y. Crowell 
and Company. 

=Mr. Thomas Whittaker has in prepar- 
ation a book by Hugh Macmillan entitled 
“The Spring of the Day,” being a series of dis- 
courses in the religious interpretation of 
nature. 

—Messrs. Hutchinson and Company will 
issue a new book by Dr. S. B. G. McKinney, 
entitled “The Origin and Nature of Man,” in 
which the author discusses the subject under 
the five headings—analysis, intuition, gents, 
evolution, and the Bible. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 
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An Englishman’s Observations after Ten 
Years of Residence. 


Francee By John Edward Courténay Bodley. Two 
volumes. Volume I. Introduction. Book I.— 
The Revolution and Modern France. Book II. 
—The Constitution and the Chief of the State. 
Volume II. Book III.—The Parliamentary 
System. Book IV.—Political Parties. 346, 504 
pp. Indexed. 12mo, $3.60; by mail, $3.93. 


Many Englishmen from the time of Arthur 
Young to that of Mr. Hamerton have studied 
the institutions, the political and social life of 
France, but none with more care and indus- 
try than Mr. Bodley in this work. It em- 
bodies years of uninterrupted labor, the re- 
sults of converse with men of all parties and 
ranks, residence in many parts of that country, 
including provincial France, wide reading, 
and, we do not doubt, a resolution to seek and 
speak the truth in matters as to which impar- 
tiality does not come without effort. No one 
can read a chapter of Mr. Bodley’s volumes 
without recognizing the solidity of the work- 


manship and the pains taken to be accurate - 


in things small and great. He has received 
from many distinguished Frenchmen much 
aid in his researches, and we can detect more 
than once the influence of his friends, M. 
Taine and the modern Montalembert, M. de 
Mun. ~The result is a work instructive to 
those who agree with Mr. Bodley and to those 
who do not—a work to be consulted by all 
who would understand the forces and move- 
ments in French life. Though not containing 
a reference to the Dreyfus trial or the agita- 
tion now going on, the book throws dry light, 
and much of it, on the present situation. 

We shall not be misunderstood if we men- 
tion as a little curious and unexpected that 
one who is saturated with French literature 
has not caught all of its most pleasing traits. 
Here and there the style is a triflepompousand 
ponderous, and the author’s phrases have too 
much drapery and ruffles. He makes a visit; 
it is a “memorable sojourn.” His book is a 
“treatise.” More than one excellent epigram 
is to be met with; but we miss the luminous, 
living phrase which tells all, and tells it briefly. 
There are elegant passages; there is also over- 
emphasis, the staccato phrase of the pamphle- 
teer rather than the natural tone of the tran- 
quil historian. We might also hint that oc- 
casionally there is an air of dogmatism par- 
donable only if Mr. Bodley had discovered 
modern France. These defects, which lie on 


the surface, do not lessen appreciably the 
value of a work which is the worthy outcome 
of well-spent years and which will take rank 
with Mr. Bryce’s “America” and Sir Donald 
Mackenzie Wallace’s “Russia,” among the 
few books which enable nations to understand 
nations. 

A note of despondency which is almost de- 
spair is sounded in many chapters, and is re- 
peated in the last sentence of the first volume, 
which sums up many gloomy reflections. 
“Signs are not wanting that the French nation 
may need as strong a hand to guide it out 
of the 19th century as that of the First Consul 
which brought it thither.” Two contrasts re- 
cur again and again in these pages—the splen- 
did administrative system which Napoleon 
created and the ignoble failure of Parliamen- 
tary government; the grand fabric which Na- 
poleon reared and the incapacity of the French 
to use Parliamentary institutions. If one pro- 
position more than another is enforced in the 
first volume, it is that, though tried under 
favoring circumstances, “the Parliamentary 
system has emerged irretrievably discredited,” 
and that the Third Republic has revealed the 
incompatibility of representative institutions 
with “a centralized administration constructed 
to be manipulated by one strong hand.” 

Nowhere is Mr. Bodley more impressive 
than in describing certain classes of French- 
men who, with the words “liberty, equality, 
and fraternity” always on their lips, practice 
intolerance towards their countrymen. 

The second volume deals somewhat discur- 
sively, but always intelligently, with the Sen- 
ate, the Chamber of Deputies, the electoral 
and Parliamentary systems, and the various 
political parties. All of the essays—for some 
of the chapters are unconnected—are instruc- 
tive as the conclusions of a careful observer 
placed in a good position to observe the work- 
ing of the government. Many of them are 
lighted up by interesting personal sketches 
and episodes. 

It does not affect our recognition of the 
value of Mr. Bodley’s work to observe that, 
as a philosophic study of French society since 
the Revolution, it has three not unimportant 
defects. Silence is preserved, little interest 
appears to exist, in regard to the economical 
causes which lie at the roots of many of the 
questions he elucidates. For anything that 
he tells us, Frenchmen are wholly outside the 
range of material facts which shape the des- 
tinies of other men. He has little to say of 
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the growth and distribution of wealth and the 
stagnation of population—matters not to be 
separated from some problems which he dis- 
cusses. A second blemish is the assumption 
that all the faults which he describes are pe- 
culiar to French public affairs; half his shots 
ricochet and strike English or American pub- 
lic life. Perhaps, too, we miss a sense of pro- 
portion in the clever criticisms of the present 
order of things; too much prominence is given 
to evils which pass, there is too much oblivion 
of the fact that “saviours of society” have been 
tried with doubtful benefit. In spite of 
these blemishes the work is so instructive, 
so varied in interest, so full of promise, 
that we shall welcome the study on the 
French Church which Mr. Bodley pur- 
poses to write. London Times. 


A Desert Drama. 

Being the Tragedy of the Korosko. By A. Conan 
Doyle, author of ‘‘A Study in Scarlet,’’ etc. 
With thirty-two full-page illustrations by S. 
Paget. 277 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

It is dangerous to describe any work 

of fiction in these days of a prolific press 

as a masterpiece, yet there cannot be any 

doubt that the word is strictly applicable 

to Mr.Conan Doyle’s “A Desert Drama.” 

The story is one of action and adventure, 

which holds the reader breathless as he 

follows the fortunes of the little band of 
tourists on the Nile whom an unkind fate 
has placed in the hands of the fierce 

Dervishes of the Soudan. But it is not 

the thrilling excitement of the incidents 

told that gives the book its special charm. 

That which raises it to the height of a 

masterpiece is the extraordinary self- 

control and sustained dignity of the nar- 
rator. From first to last the story is as 
simple and impressive as a narrative by 

Defoe. There is not a superfluous word in 

it, but each word tells. The space of 

time covered by the tale is but a few days, 

and the narrative, though full of incident 

excitement, is unusually brief; yet, when 

we part company with the survivors of the 

little band of travellers who have had so 
unexpected and terrible an experience of 
the perils of the desert, they are like 
old friends with whose varying character- 
istics we are perfectly familiar, and only 
a true artist could compress into so brief a 
space not merely this story of adventure but 
so perfect a series of individual portraits. 
When we lay the book aside we know them 
all—Mr. Stuart, the Nonconformist minister 
from Birmingham, Colonel Cochrane, the 
young Frenchman, Fardet, and, above ai, 
Stevens, the elderly solicitor, and Sadie, the 
fair American girl who wins his heart. We 


J. B. Lippincott and Company. 
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feel as though we had shared with them the 
dangers of those terrible days of suffering and 
suspense when they were at the mercy of the 
soldiers of the Khalifa; and, just as associa- 
tion in times of extreme peril bring real men 
and women most closely together, so we feel 
as though this fictitious narrative had made 
us the intimate friends of the men and women 
to whom it introduces us. There are thril- 
ling episodes in this tale of the surprise and 
capture of a little company of Cook’s tour- 
ists when innocently inspecting the temples 


On this pinnacle stood a solitary, motionless figure. 


From ‘‘A Desert Drama.” 


of Nubia, and there are one or two that are 
more than thrilling. When Mr. Stuart, the 
clumsy, obese preacher, who is looked at 
askance by some members of the party, sud- 
denly becomes the consoler of all in their 
hour of acutest danger, and inspires fresh 
courage even in the hearts of brave English 
soldiers, we feel that the strength which comes 
from deep-rooted religious convictions is not 
confined to the Dervishes; and again, when 
this little band of men and women, some of 
whom are openly hostile to Christianity, and 
others altogether indifferent, are told that 
their lives will be spared if they will trample 
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upon the emblem of the creed which they 
learned as children, and accept death rather 
than do this thing, we get a glimpse of the 
innermost depths of our human souls such 
as novelists seldom afford us. The book, 
though it is, as we have said, one of thrilling 
excitement, is, at the same time, a volume 
which breathes forth the spirit of religion 
from every page, and we heartily congratulate 
Mr. Conan Doyle upon having produced a 
work of such remarkable power and distinc- 
tion. London Speaker. 


For Love of Country. 

A Story of Land and Sea in the Days of the Revolution. 

By Cyrus Townsend Brady. 354 pp. 12mo, 90 
cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Rev. Cyrus Townsend Brady, archdeacon 
of Pennsylvania, enters the field of fiction with 
an unusually meritorious specimen of the ro- 
mantic historical novel. Archdeacon Brady 
has not hesitated to depart from the conven- 
tional and traditional views in presenting histor- 
ical personages to his readers. Thus, 
Washington is portrayed as a human 
being, not a demigod. The author 
has availed himself of the modern 
and mutually corrective studies of 
the Father of His Country by Senator 
Lodge, Woodrow Wilson, John 
Fiske and Paul Leicester Ford. 
Readers of the principal literature re- 
lating to Washington in the past de- 
cade do not need the assurance of 
Archdeacon Brady that the actions 
and speeches attributed to him in 
“For Love of Country” are almost 
literally true to history. The author 
does not canonize the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Revolutionary army; 
still less does he belittle him, when 
showing how essentially human was 
the great soldier and statesman to 
whom Goethe wrote: “You are the 
only man of whom I stand in awe.” 
Other leading historical figures of 
the period are introduced with simi- 
lar attention to truth that is not in- 
consistent with reverence and ad- 
miration. 

The story deals with the patriotic 
struggle on land and sea. The 
author is a graduate of the Anna- 
polis Naval Academy and has seen 
service at sea. Consequently it is 
not surprising to find the naval bat- 
tles in his stirring story given prom- 
inence, certainly not more than is 
compatible with. their importance, 
but distinguished by the accurate 
knowledge not only of the general 
historical facts, but of the technical 








From ‘“* The Red-Bridge Neighborhood.” 
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details. larticularly excelient is the ac- 
count of the battle between the Rando!ph 
and the Yarmouth. Captain Nicholas Biddle, 
the gallant commander of the little Randolph, 
lost his life in that unequal engagement, a glo- 
rious if melancholy episode in our naval his- 
tory; but for romantic purposes the author 
has been obliged to transfer the command 
to his hero, John Seymour. It is in re- 
lation to the Trenton and Princeton campaign 
that we see Washington in these pages. His 
portrait is a carefully-elaborated study, sub- 
ject to its own necessary limitations. It does 
not lose in importance by reason of its being 
imbedded in a work of fiction. The hero of 
the book is a young naval officer. A very 
pretty love story is involved, but the keynote 
of this element, as of theadventurous episodes, 

is love of country For construction and 
style alike the book is worthy of high praise. 
It moves with true, narrative impulse and 
vigor of graphic description to its climax. 


Philadelphia Press. 





Copyright, 1897, by Harper & Brothers. 
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Lessons with Plants. 


Suggestions for Seeing and Interpreting Some of the 
Common Forms of Vegetation. By L. H. Bailey. 
With delineations from nature by W. S. Holds- 
worth. 491 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 99 cents; by 
mail, $1.16. 

In this book Mr. Bailey offers many ad- 


mirable suggestions for seeing and interpret- 
ing some of the common formsof vege- 
tation; in other words, “the purpose of 
the book is to suggest methods of na- 
ture study.” Thus the author tells us 
how we should study twigs, buds, 
flowers and fructification, as well as the 
propagation, behavior and habits of 
plants. There is hardly anything in 
common between this work and the 
ordinary text-book on botany, the 
crowning difference being that the au- 
thor of “Lessons with Plants” bids us 
take nature alone as our guide, where- 
as the ordinary teacher of botany is too 
apt to lay excessive stress on the cor- 
rect nomenclature and classification of 
plants. Of course, botany being a sci- 
ence, we cannot altogether dispense 
with scientific terms, any more than 
we can afford to ignore the laws which 
are the foundation of every science, but 
at the same time, there is no doubt 
that we can largely increase our knowl- 
edge of botany if we will only adopt a 
simple, natural method in studying 


flowers and plants. 
N. Y. Herald. 


Dr. Brandes on Shakespeare. 


William Shakespeare. A Critical Study. By George 
Brandes. In two volumes. 403, 432 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo, $7.20; by mail, $7.66. 

As we lay down these volumes of Dr. 
Brandes,’ we feel that praise for the greater 
gift is indubitably his. He does not startle 
us with a novel scheme, he adds (it is almost 
needless to say) nothing to our positive store 
of fact about the poet’s career, his book is in 
no degree violent or paradoxical. Epoch- 
making discoveries, founded upon chains of 
audacious conjecture, form no part of Dr. 
Brandes’ scheme. But his book sums up 
with masterly lucidity, all that scholarship, in 
its sanest movements, has contrived to secure 
regarding the life and aims of the greatest 
of poets. 

What particularly marks Dr. Brandes’ atti- 
tude to Shakespeare is his determination to 
treat him precisely as other great writers are 
treated by historical and biographical investi- 
gators. The assumption, too often indulged of 
late in England, that what we call “Shakes- 
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peare” is rather a book than a man, is an 
amalgam of literature mysteriously and al- 
most supernaturally produced, not to be ex- 
amined as if it were the outcome of a single 
mind—for this Dr. Brandes has no sort of in- 
dulgence. He admits that a biography of 
Shakespeare is difficult, but he denies that it 
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Fuller’s teasel. The dry, mature head used for fulling cloth. 


From “ Lessons with Plants.” 


is impossible. He considers that a close 
mosaic of all the minute facts which the in- 
dustry of three centuries has patched together 
presents us at lengtn with the portrait of a life 
which is by no means indistinct or abnormally 
studded with lacune. 

The moderation with which Dr. Brandes 
treats most of the moot questions concerning 
the movements of Shakespeare is well exem- 
plified by his treatment of the suggestion that 
the poet visited Italy in the winter of 1592, 
when the London theatres were closed on ac- 
count of the Plague. The chapter in which 
he deals with this subject of speculation offers 
an excellent instance of Dr. Brandes’ method. 
Karl Elze, as is known, vehemently insisted 
that Shakespeare must have travelled in Italy, 
and quite an anthology of instances of special 
knowledge has been collected, especially from 
“The Taming of the Shrew” and “The Mer- 
chant of Venice,” for the purpose of proving 
that the poet had walked through Portia’s 
palace at Belmont, and had stood before Cor- 
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reggio’s “Jupiter and Io” at Milan. But Dr. 
Brandes points out with exemplary caution, 
that scholars have been far too eager to dis- 
cover confirmation for every slight Italian al- 
lusion. Elze, finding that Shakespeare calls 
Giulio Romano a sculptor, and that no sculp- 
ture by that artist exists, far from being 
abashed, quotes the E nglish poet’s praise as 
another proof of his omniscience, and con- 
tends that Giulio Romano must have pro- : 
duced sculpture, because the Divine Wil- I 
liam says that he did. This is the very crazi- 
ness of idolatry. 

One of the comparatively few instances in 
which Dr. Brandes adopts a view in opposi- 
tion to the consensus of English opinion oc- 
curs in his account of “The Tempest.” He 
accepts, without difficulty, the theory that 
this play was written for a private audience 
on the occasion of a wedding, and that this 
event was the union of the Princess Eliza- 
beth with the Palatine in 1613. This idea 
though propounded in 1797 by Chalmers 
and supported by Tieck,has not found favor 
with English scholars. It was revived in 
1889 by Dr. Garnett, who brought many 
and cogent arguments to bear in its favor. 

The translation of Dr. Brandes’ extensive 
work is prepared under the inspection of 
Mr. William Archer, and mainly by his own 
hand. It is worthy of all commendation, 
being in itself graceful and flowing, and yet 
scrupulously close to the text of the ori- 
ginal. It is well that we possess at last a 
translation soeminently satisfactory of what is 
certainly the best existing general view of the 
life and labors of Shakespeare. 

London Saturday Review. 


Across the Everglades. 
A Canoe Journey of Exploration. By Hugh L. Wil- 


loughby. Illustrations from photographs taken 

by the author. 192 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; 

by mail, $1.63. 

This expedition of Mr. Willoughby’s was 
undertaken in order to explore that unknown 
portion of the tract into which the Seminole 
Indians were driven during the Indian war, 
and which was untouched by the two previous 
expeditions. Also he examined the fauna 
and flora of the region in the interests of the 
University of | ennsylv ania, and right well has 
he completed his task. It was an undertaking 
not without danger, as the experience of the 
previous explorers proved. For it is easy to 
lose your way or to get entangled in the saw- 
grass and perish of starvation, not to mention 
the many snakes which were plentiful at every 
camping ground. 

A perusal of the book will correct a wide- 
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spread erroneous notion of the nature of the 
country, as probably the Everglades are 
thought of by the general public as being a 
huge collection of swamps with rank and 
heavy vegetation and stagnant pools of fever- 
breeding water. This impression is corrected 
at the start by the author. “The word 





IN THE BIG SAW-GRASS 


J B. Lippincott and Company. From ‘‘Across the Everglades.”’ 


swamp,” he says, “as we understand it, has no 
application whatever to the Everglades.” On 
the contrary, he states that it is a country of 
pure water, and that this water is moving in 
one direction or another, depending on the 
natural topography of the country; the air is 
wholesome, pure and free from disease germs. 
While near the coast mosquitoes thrive, in 
the depths of the tract—at least in winter— 
they are practically non-existent, for no pools 
exist for the larvz to thrive in. Across this 
level expanse the winds blow gently, and the 
average winter temperature is from seventy 
to eighty degrees. This vast stretch of water, 
ranging Pos a depth of a few inches to many 
feet, is dotted all over with little islands, on 
which trees thrive, and miles and miles of it 
are full of grass, which offers in some in- 
stances such an impenetrable resistance that it 
is better to go twenty-five miles around than 
to attempt half a mile through. 

The first kind of grass is matted and half- 
floating, and while it gives trouble and makes 
pushing the canoe hard, it is not noticed par- 
ticularly; the second is the round grass, abun- 
dant on the eastern edge of the tract, and the 
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third is the terrible saw-grass. This last kind 
grows to the height of four feet when the rock 
bottom is near the surface and to the height 
of ten feet when the soil is deeper, and it has 
very little water around its roots. On three 
sides it is armed with a saw-like edge, which 
will cut you to the bone. Water plants of 
various kinds and several varieties of fish and 
reptiles, birds, and near the edges deer in 
plenty, keep the balance of life. 


The party streamed into sight again. 


J. B. Lippincott and Company. 


The author makes no pretence of high lit- 
erary work, but gives clearly and smoothly 
the story of his trip, of his adventures and 
perils, and of the many ingenious devices used 
to accomplish this self-imposed task. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


=-In his new story, “The Incidental Bis- 
hop,” Mr. Grant Allen makes a fresh depart- 
ure. The scene is laid in the South Seas, and 
depicts the struggles of an innocent man tos-. 
sed into a position which he has no right to 
occupy. London Academy. 


From “A Desert Drama.”’ 


News 
Zola’s New Book. 


Paris. By Emile Zola. Translated by Ernest Al- 
fred Vizetelly. In Two Volumes. The Three 
Cities: Lourdes, Rome and Paris seiies. 383-744 


pp. I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.72. 

Since the publication of “La Debacle” every 
book by its author has commanded serious 
attention, as in his account of the downfall of 
the Third Empire M. Zola demonstrated his 
ability to deal with broad, general questions 

involving the soundness and sufficiency of 
the foundations on which the modern social 
order has been built up. In his later works, 
‘‘Lourdes,’”’ ‘‘ Rome,’’ and ‘‘ Paris,’’ three 
separate books connected by a thread of 
narrative, M. Zola treats of these funda- 
mental matters as they present themselves 
to his observation in the development of the 
social order in France under the present re- 
publican form of government. These books 
are called novels, and they are novels in 
the sense that they are accounts of imagin- 
ary personal happenings, but they are in a 
higher sense intended to be truthful studies 
of facts and phenomena actually existing in 
the world of to-day. To make these studies 
as close and accurate as possible M. Zola 
has devoted years of labor to personal in- 
vestigation, and he speaks as one having 
knowledge of what he is talking about. The 
scenes he describes he has witnessed with 
his own eyes, and his narrations have the 
validity and force of first-class newspaper 
reporting. 


Philadelphia Telegraph. 


The main intrigue in the romance is a 
political one, modeled after the Panama 
scandal. The banker Baron Duvillard 
wants to float the African railways, and he 
stops at nothing. One other thing he most 
ardently desires, to have his mistress, Silvi- 
ane d’Aulnay, who is an actress, take the 
role of Pauline in “Polyeucte” at the 
Comedie Francaise. Both these schemes 
Duvillard works side by side and carries 
them through successfully. The pietistic 

side of “Paris” is fully presented, and there 
is one character, the Abbe Rose, a beautiful 
type of the priest, endowed with charity and 
a fervent belief in his God and his Creed, 
and yet Zola makes the Abbe Rose suffer be- 
cause he is discredited by his ecclesiastical 
superiors. 

Besides the two main characters, the tan- 
gled threads of many other lives are woven 
into the warp and woof of “Paris.” Each 
character stands out clear and distinct, and 
there are many intensely dramatic scenes and 
marvellous bits of description. 


N. Y. Times. 
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Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 


Birds of Village and Field. 
A Bird Book for Beginners. By Florence A. Mer- 


riam. Illustrated. 406 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.67. 

One of the great charms of country life 
has ever been the birds. The dash of color, 
the swift flight, the burst of song melody that 
characterize the varying birds that are met 
with, their nest building, the eggs, the domes- 
tic bird habits, the tender and watchful care 
of the young birds, and the first attempt at 
flying, all go to make up in miniature a drama 
that no stage effect can ever equal. 





Chimney Swift. 


If a student into whose hands this. book 
may come can do nothing with the subject 
of which it treats, he is absolutely hopeless. 
The delights of ornithology are so seductively 
set forth in language so free from technical 
terms that it would not be strange if there 
should be many that would rise up upon 
whom the mantles of Agassiz and Audubon 
might worthily fall. No one doubts the pas- 
toral charm of birds, but grave doubt has ex- 
isted from a very remote period as to the 
economic value of many birds, and whether 
a bird is injurious or beneficial depends almost 
entirely upon its feod. 


From “ Birds of Village and Field.”’ 
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The general reader as well as the student 
will find many admirable field charts, keys, 
and observation formulas that will greatly fa- 
cilitate and simplify the amount of work that 
would otherwise require to be done by the 
beginner. The noting of the geographic dis- 
cribution of the birds described is a very de- 
sirable feature, as is also the introduction of 
illustrations of the insects which form the 
food of individual birds. N.Y. Times. 


France During the Past Century. 

Modern France.. 1789-1895. By André Lebon. II- 
lustrated. The Story of the Nations. 488 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.28. 

Except that the translation here and 
there reads rather clumsily, this book, the 
latest volume of the “Story of the Nations” 
Series, goes far to satisfy the commonly-felt 
want of a good and adequate sketch of the 
modern history of France. M. Lebon is, 
for the moment, best known as a politician” 
and administrator, but that kind of celebrity 
is in France the most ephemeral thing in 
the world, whereas good literature has there 
an element of something like permanence. 
His former book, which was well translated 
into English about nine years ago, cealt with 
“France as it is;’ he now describes the 
stages through which that country has pas- 
sed since the Revolution. Of course it is an 
old story, and certain portions of it are very 
familiar to everybody who reads anything, 
but it is the tracing out of the whole process 
of evolution which is of interest, and which 
is comparatively new. The six chapters 
which deal with the thirty-three years from 
the Restoration to the Revolution of 1848 
are particularly interesting, giving as they 
do a condensed, accurate, and perfectly fair 
account of the leading measures by which 
each succeeding Government attempted to 
consolidate itself, but without permanent 
success. On the whole, too, the author’s 
appreciation of Louis Napoleon’s char- 
acter, and of the good and evil of his 

rule, seems just, though he passes far too 
rapidly over the bloodstained annals of the 

Coup d’Etat, thus leaving the reader at a 

loss to understand what made that act so 

unpardonable in the eyes of millions of 

Frenchmen. The incidental chapters on liter- 

ature and art and the elaborate chronological 

chart of the “literary, artistic, and scientific 
movement in contemporary France,” are ex- 
tremely well done; far better than they would 
probably be done were an English member 
of Parliament to write a parallel book on mod- 
ern English history. A curious point of dif- 
ference between the two countries appears in 
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the prominence given to writers for the 
theatre. They, the novelists, and the painters 
have throughout the century taken the lead 
in intellectual France, though here and there, 
of course, a man who does not belong to 
either of those classes has, like Renan or Pas- 
teur, conquered a position higher than any 
of them. London Times. 


; Hawaii. 
The Queen’s Book Pleading the Cause 
of Her People. 
Hawaii's Queen Liliuokalani. 


Hawaii’s Story. By J, 
With appendix. 12mo, 


Illustrated. 409 pp. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.69. 
This book comes at a time when there is 
much need for an exposition of the native’s 
side of the controversy as to the right or 


Book News 


of the several steps which led finally to the 
overthrow of the monarchy and the substity- 
tion of a republic. 

It is made perfectly plain here that the down- 
fall of the monarchy dated from King Kala- 
kaua’s commendable efforts to improve the 
condition of his people. By the negotiation 
of a reciprocity treaty with the United States 
and by the introduction of coolie labor, agri- 
cultural exploitation of the islands was ren- 
dered immensely profitable. The more ag- 
gressive foreign element reaped this profit but 
were not content. They finally conceived the 
idea of a republic and, as is well known, no 
considerations of justice to the native rulers 
interfered with their plans. Without discus- 
sing the political questions involved in the 
subject it must be perfectly plain that the ac- 
ceptance of a territory from unclean hands 


DISBANDMENT-OF THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLD GUARD 


Lee and Shepard. 


wrong of the Hawaiian annexation treaty now 
before the United States Senate. The book 
‘s not well named since it is a story of Liliuo- 
kalani’s life; not the history of Hawaii. There 
is, however, enough of recent history to make 
the book a valuable contribution to a subject 
that has been much befogged by the efforts 
of those whose interests would be best sub- 
served by misleading public opinion in the 
United States. The bitterness that one would 
expect to find here is entirely lacking, and in 
its place is an admirably tempered account 


’ 


From * Hawaii's Story.’ 


If an- 


cannot be justified on moral grounds. 
nexation be justified it must be upon grounds 
of national and political necessity or advisa- 


bility. This is the conclusion that follows 
a perusal of this book after the natural bias 
of its writer is fully weighed. We do not 
mean that the book contains newly discovered 
evidence of great importance, but the treat- 
ment of the native rulers by the party now 
in power must surely be taken into account 


in any just opinion of the merits of the case. 
Public Opinion. 
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Mr. Stillman’s Essays. 
The Old Rome and the New, and Other Studies. By W. 


J. Stillman, author of “Early Italian Painters,” 

etc. 290 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 

Though Mr. Stillman entitles his book 
“The Old Rome and the New, and Other 


BILLY STEWART AND HIS BRIDE 
(Showing Indian attire) 


J. B. Lippincott and Company. From 


Studies,” only one of these very individual 
and interesting essays has to do with Rome. 
The rest touch upon matters so various as 
“Marathon and its Brigands,” “An Ameri- 
can’s Reverie over London,” “John Ruskin,” 
“The Philosophers’ Camp,” and various mat- 
ters connected with art and its present posi- 
tion. The essay which gives its name to the 
volume is just a pleasant talk about a few of 
the multitude of subjects which the Eternal 
City suggests to the mind; the light thrown 
upon the early history of Central Italy by 
the discoveries made at Falerii, the persist- 
ence of unconscious habit in the Romans, 
and some of the effects of making Rome a 
capital. With every inclination to yield to \ 
the sentiment of the past, Mr. Stillman is 
yet convinced that, “the new civilization, 
which has done much to disfigure and de- 
grade the city, has also done much to im- 
prove it; made it cleaner and healthier, ex- 
pelled the highway robbers from the streets 
and the brigands from the Campagna;” 
made it, in fact, a city in which a man can 
live and go about his business. The article 
on London which appears to have been writ- 
ten many years ago, is full of wonder at 


News 


t 


crying of the evils that the writer notés. 
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the unique spectacle; let us hope we have done 
a little, if only a little, to remedy the most 
Mr. 


Ruskin has been intimately known to the es- 
sayist, who admires his writing without stint, 


venerates him for his moral enthusiasm, 


q 





“Across the Everglades.”’ 


and 
thinks him the most perverse art critic in 
the world. Many amusing stories, throw- 
ing light on the great writer’s little weak- 
nesscs, are to be found in this essay, while 
similar stories of Emerson, who seems to 
have impressed Mr. Stillman even more 
powerfully, and to be his type of the great 
man, are told in the pages describing a 
famous holiday in the Adirondack Moun- 
tains, enjoyed many years ago by Emerson, 


Lowell, Agassiz, and a group of their 
friends. These essays are not common- 
place. On every page the reader will pro- 


bably find something to which he is inclined 
to disagree; but this is just one of the things 


that makes them piquant and interesting. 
aa London Times. 


Garden-Making. 

Suggestions for the Utilizing of Home Grounds. By 
L. H. Bailey. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.00; by 
mail, $1.13. 

Garden-Making” fills an empty spot in 
the amateur gardener’s shelf of useful books, 
for it is full of information told in an agree- 
able manner and in a most get-at-able fash- 
ion. The intending gardener whether on a 
large or small scale, whether to the extent 
that embraces considerable landscape, or 

merely within the smaller limits of the flower 
garden or the vegetable plot, will find the book 
exceedingly helpful. Fruits, flowers and trees 


are described and the best ways and places 
of planting them are told: flowers for all sea- 
sons and for all sorts of soil, for water as well 
as land, for indoors as well as outdoors, creep- 
ers and climbers, bushes and shrubs, all come 
in for sufficient mention. 


Hartford Post. 







: bien. es 
A protection for chrysanthemums. 
The Macmillan Company. From ‘‘ Garden- Making. 
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Select Documents. 


Illustrative of the History of the United States, 1776-1861, 
Edited with notes by William MacDonald. 
465 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.03; by mail, $2.21. 
In this attractive and well-arranged volume 
Prof. MacDonald has brought together the 
texts of ninety-seven documents, of which all 
but four belong to the constitutional period. 


The value of such a work as Prof. MacDon- 
ald has prepared depends on four factors: such 
a_ selection of texts as may illustrate the 
chronological succession of important events; 
such a selection as may fairly represent the 
various kinds of documentary material; the 
choice of really essential extracts; and the ac- 
curacy of transcriptions. The first of these 
criteria may safely be applied to this book: if 
the reader lets his mind run through the suc- 
cession of important events in the public, 
official history of the nation, he will find no 
large episode which has not illustration here 
in some typical document. The ground is 
well covered, and special effort has been made 
to illustrate the slavery conflict. The range 
of material is by the author’s plan limited. A 
third of the extracts are from statutes and 
treaties; another third from executive mes- 
sages and reports. The rest is made up of 
congressional documents, State documents, 
and five special documents, viz., Taney’s con- 
tract with the Girard Bank, the Constitu- 
tion of the American Anti-Slavery Society, 
the Dred Scott Decision, the Amendment 
of the Peace Congress, and the Confederate 
Constitution. Perhaps some diplomatic ma- 
terial '.might well have been _ included, 
such as the Orders in Council and De- 
crees of 1807; but on the whole the choice is 
very sensible, and there is sufficient variety in 
the subjects of the texts. 


That such a collection is somewhat arid lies, 
perhaps, in the nature of things. Documents 
which, like most of these, set forth accom- 
plished facts, in careful detail, are hard to 
read and hard to remember. Prof. Mac- 
Donald has introduced some texts like 
Adams’s message on the X Y Z, the Report 
of the Hartford Convention, the Webster- 
Hayne Debate, and the Ostend Manifesto; 
but most of the extracts have the solid weight 
of the statute-book. Even the immortal De- 
claration of Independence, Articles of Confed- 
eration, Ordinance of 1787 and Constitution 
are printed in so many places that one grudges 
the tenth of the book given up to them. On 
the other hand, we could wish that one or 
other of the declarations in justification of the 
South Carolina Ordinance of Secession, vir- 
tual preambles, had been published in connec- 
tion with it. 


News 


The authorities used are few, most of the 
extracts coming from congressional docu 
ments of various kinds, where verification js 
simple. Several of the treaties are taken from 
the Revised Statutes of the District of Col- 
umbia instead of from the official Treaties and 
Conventions. |. While the text of the early 
constitutional dgcuments prefixed to the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States is legal 
and may be quoted in courts, an exact tran- 
scription from the originals of some of the 
verbatim reprints would have been more 
suitable for an historical collection like Prof, 
Mac Donald’s. 

The Nation. 


The Vintage. 


A Romance of the Greek War of Independence, By E. 
F. Benson, author of “Dodo,” etc. With illus- 
trations. 474 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

Mr. Benson is at a very interesting stage in 
his career. He has had to struggle withanearly 
success which depended largely upon con- 
siderations somewhat irrelevant to the actual 
qualities of his work. And in more recent 
books the vein of boyish humor and exuber- 
ant high spirits, from which those qualities, 
such as they were, came, has shown unmistak- 
able signs of having panned out. This Mr. 

Benson has seen for himself, and he has had 

the literary instinct and the good sense to start 

afresh on entirely new lines. In “The Vint- 
age” this experiment has thoroughly justified 
itself. It is at once more ambitious and more 
satisfying than any of its predecessors, and 
it makes it quite clear that beneath the 
superficial cleverness there is solid good stuff 
in the author. “The Vintage” is a romance 
of the Greek War of Independence. Of ro- 
mances we have, of course, enough and to 
spare at present, and most of them are not 
worth the paper they are written on; but you 
will not easily confuse Mr. Benson’s work 
with these. The mere workmanship of the 
book is admirable. Mr. Benson knows the 
topography and the social life of his Greece 
well, and he has used his knowledge with ex- 
cellent effect. His background is painted with 
real sensitiveness to the characteristic and 
beautiful features of that wonderful country, 
and yet it remains a background, and is not 
allowed to encroach upon the interest of the 
story. The vintage, which Mr. Benson uses 
as a symbol of the overthrow of the rotten-ripe 

Turkish domination, is, of course, a familiar 

feature of Greek village life, and an episode ol 

vintage idyll at the beginning serves to en- 

force and bring home the symbolism. 
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The story itself centres around the adven- 
tures of one Mitsos, a Nauplian fisher-boy, of 





From “The Vintage.” 


‘“Mitsos surveyed him with easy indifterence.”’ 


giant stature and fiery soul, who happens to 
be the nephew of one of the chief organizers of 
the outbreak, and is thus drawn into the thick 
of it. The flare of patriotism in the lad, and 
the heroic deeds which he does in the strength 
of this, are finely realized. The fighting and 
the toilsome journeys which he endures are 
capitally told; and in the midst of it all he has 
a love-story which breathes the very spirit of 
romance, and is at one moment complicated 
by a situation of inner and vital tragedy. In 
some of the scenes which immediately pre-~ 
cede the revolt the sentiment of the book 
reaches a very exalted point, and Mr. Ben- 
son’s style, good throughout, rises notably to 
the occasion. London Academy. 


A Voyage of Consolation. 


Being in the Nature of a Sequel to the Experiences of an 
“American Girl in London.” By Sara Jeannette 
Duncan (Mrs. Everard Cotes), author of “A 
Social Departure,” etc. Illustrated. 325 pp. 


12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

The volume is a little love romance related 
by the heroine, Miss Amy Wick of Chicago, 
engaged at the commencement of the story 
to Mr. Arthur Greenleaf Page of Yale Univer- 
sity. 


A brief nonsensical quarrel precipitates 
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Copyright, 1898, by Harper & Brothers, 
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the breaking of this engagement, and strained 
measures are at once taken whereby the 
young lady, her mother 
and father, an_ Illi- 
nois Senator, leave 
Chicago the following 
evening for New York, 
whence, well fortified 
with tourists’ hotel 
coupons, they embark 
in the Germanic the 
succeeding day for 
a six weeks’ trip 
abroad, that length 
of time undoubtedly 
being regarded as 
the regulation period 
in which the pangs 
of sorrow over a 
lost lover should be 
dispelled. 

The ocean voyage is 
void of interest, with 
the single exception 
that Miss Amy declares 
that she intends to 
“write up” the inci- 
dents of the entire trip 
for publication. Land- 
ing at Liverpool, the 
family hasten to Lon- 
don, where a whole day and a half suffice to 
render it a background for the subsequent 
journey. From London to Paris, via 
Dieppe, is acomplished without incident. 
Upon the arrival of the party at a 
Parisian hotel, a traveler's experience 
when dependent upon hotel coupons is 
humorously and truthfully depicted. After 
a few days spent in Paris, the little com- 
pany journeys on to Genoa, then Pisa, Rome, 


os. 


and Naples. Here they begin the return 
trip, visiting Florence, Venice, Verona, 
the Swiss lakes, Basel, Heidelberg, and 


Mayence. At this point the tourists board 
the steamer for the trip down the Rhine 
to Cologne. In this city the story reaches 
its climax. The course of true love, which 
acording to those who ought to know, never 
runs smoothly, here straightens its wan- 
dering way, and Mr. Arthur Greenleaf Page 
reappears in the story. 

Inspired by a surreptitious message from 
the Senator, Mr. Page starts on the trans- 
atlantic trip to overtake the travelers. This 
he accomplishes at Cologne. Here he meets 
his former fiancée, old matters are “patched 


up,” he and Miss Amy pledge their troth 
anew, and are subsequently married at 
Dover. 
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Many little side issues occur 
throughout the book, numerous 
personages appear, and humorous 
mceidents and conversations 
abound, rendering its perusal a 
pleasant pastime of a very light 
character. N.Y. Times. 


Late Renaissance Literature. 


The Later Renaissance. By David 
Hannay. Periods of European 
Literature. 381 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 

The author frankly disclaims, at 
the outset, all pretensions to inti- 
mate and equal knowledge of all 
European literature produced dur- 
ing the latter part of the sixteenth 
century. Spanish, English, and 
French portions of the subject are 
handled by him with a confidence 
and evident knowledge that tends 
to excuse any shortcomings that 
might be noted in so far as the 
Italian and Portuguese are con- 
cerned. Germany is passed with- 
out being taken into account, as 
her literature during this period is 
an unlighted lamp. Modern Dutch 
and Scandinavian had hardly be- 
gun. The influence of the Inquis- 
ition on Spanish literature has fre- 
quently been exaggerated, for 
while it perhaps madethinking dan- 
gerous, so that authors grew care- 
less as to form and introduced 
much loquacious commonplace 
and mere playing with words, yet it 
suffered Cervantes to create and prcduce 
“Don Quixote,” and Spanish literature is in 
one sense exceedingly rich, especially so in 
the production of books. 

Few great poets are so little indebted to 
their predecessors as was Spenser. He had 
before him Chaucer, and near his own time 
Sackville, who wrote with some original force 
in Chaucer stanza. The flowering of Eliza- 
bethan drama dates from the middle years of 
the Queen’s reign, when the theatre had been 
founded and the taste for it had become 
strong, so that many writers were attracted 
to the field opened by it. Greene, Peele, and 
Kyd are mainly interesting, in spite of the 
merit of some of their work, as forerunners 
of Shakespeare and Marlowe. Mr. Hannay 
scouts and rejects the Bacon theory as to the 
works of Shakespeare, and briefly refers to it 
as “egregious” and “imbecile.” Lyly, Ben 
Jonson, Sidney, Daniel, and Drayton all suf- 
fer when compared with Shakespeare as a de- 
licate water color would suffer if hung by the 
side of a Velasquez. 


We followed the monks. 


Copyright, 1898, by D. Appleton and Company. . 


From ‘“ A Voyage ot Consolation.” 


The literature of the later Renaissance in 
France is marked by a little group of young 
men who took possession of French poetry, 
and, forming a new school, were known as 
poets of the Pleiade. Some doubt exists as to 
the composition of the original constellation. 
The most orthodox list includes Daurat, Ron- 
sard, Du Bellay, Belleau, Baif, Jodelle, and 
Pontus de Thyard. Other authorities named 
Scevole de Sainte Marthe and Murat in place 
of Jodelle and Pontus de Thyard. 

In Holland, during the later Renaissance, 
there was but little more than the attempt to 
produce literature. Germany was dormant. 
Italy was more fortunate, as she can count 
two of her most interesting sons among her 
men of letters, viz., Tasso and Bruno. The 
influence of the Renaissance was exerted and 
felt least in Spain, with increasing force in 
England, and greatest of all in France. In 
all of these countries the Italian models were 
profusely imitated, and the Castilian writer 
was especially subject to such influence 


N. Y. Times. 
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A Comic History of Greece. 


From the Earliest Times to the Death of Alexander the 
Great. By Charles M. Snyder. Illustrated by 
John Sloan, W. M. Goodes, F. McKernan, E. 
Shinn, H. Blue, F. C. Schell and Bob Adams. 
446 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.72. 

The unique feature 

of this work is its in- 

termixture of verse and 

prosersome of the verse 

flowirtg in true Homer- 

ic Sift. Mr. Snyder 

has unearthed some 

new facts concerning 

ancient Hellas that 

escaped Winckelmann 

and Schliemann. He 

tells us, for instance, 

how Homer was asked 

by a syndicate to boil 

down his epic for pub- 

lication, and how burn- 

ing Sappho wrote her 

poems of passion in a 

gown of asbestos. The 

illustrators have made 

highcapital out of such 

subjects as the Argo- 

nauts, the horse of 

Troy, and the building 

of the walls of that city 

by Amphion’s _ lyre. 

The Iliadandthe Odys- 

sey, the Persian Inva- 

sion, Pericles, Alcibi- 

ades, Philip, Diogenes, 

and Alexander are all 

brought upto date with 

a vengeance. 

Philadelphia Record. 


The Red-Bridge 
Neighborhood: 
A Novel. By Maria 
Louise Pool, author 
of “The Two Sa- 
lomes.”’ etc. Illus- 
trated by Clifford Car- 
leton. 369 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 
A novel with a New 
England setting, but 
with types of character 
which are of general application. The prob- 
lem dealt with is how much a woman’s love 
can tolerate before it is entirely deadened. 
Olive Newcombe, a girl in humble circum- 
stances, marries Robert Nawn, who works in 
a shoe factory. Robert and his father live in 
a miserable, dilapidated old house, the father 
aving the reputation of being rich, but is 
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J. B. Lippincott and Company. 
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known to be very miserly. Olive becomes 
the drudge of the Nawn homestead, and be- 
tween overwork and poor food loses her 
health and beauty and her husband's love. 
The downward course of the Nawns—that is, 


Alexander the Great and Bucephalus. 


From ‘‘ A Comic History of Greece. 


Their 


father and son—is painfully pictured. 
love of money leads to crime and_ breaks 


Olive’s heart. Publishers’ Weekly. 


—=‘Hymns for Holy Week,” a hymn and 
tune book edited by the Rev. W. H. Draper 
and Dr. J. Varley Roberts, is announced by 
Mr. Henry Frowde. The Critic. 
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The quotation is from Longfellow’s “Tales of a 
Wayside Inn.” 

Ships that pass in the night, and speak to each 
other in passing; 

Only a signal shown and a distant voice in the 
darkness: 

So on the ocean of life, we pass and speak one to 
another, 

Only a look and a voice, then darkness again and 
a silence. 


J. W. B— 


As to your query, who wrote “Annie Laurie” 
we quote from Helen Kendrick Johnson’s “Our 
Familiar Songs and Their Authors:” ‘Sir Robert 
Laurie, first baronet of the Maxwelton family 
(created 27th March, 1685), by his second wife a 
daughter of Riddello, Minto, had three sons, and 
four daughters, of whom Anne was much celebrated 
for her beauty, and made a conquest of Mr. Doug- 
las, of Fingland, who composed the verses, under 
an unlucky star—for the lady married Mr. Fergu- 
son, of Craigdarroch. 

2. Pronounce “Quo Vadis” as though spelled 
Quo Vah dis. 

3. The poem to which you refer is entitled “The 
Vampire.” We print it in full. 


A fool there was and he made his prayer 
(Even as you and I), 
To a rag and a bone and a hank of hair 
(We called her the woman who did not care) 
But the fool he called her his lady fair 
(Even as you and I). 


Oh, the years we waste, and the tears we waste, 

And the work of our head and hand 
Belong to the woman who did not know 
(And now we know that she never could know) 

And did not understand. 

A fool there was and his goods he spent 
(Even as you and I), 
Honor and faith and a sure intent 
(And it wasn’t the least what the lady meant); 
But a fool might follow his natural bent 
(Even as you and ]). 
Oh, the toil we lost and the spoil we lost, 

And the excellent things we planned 
Belonged to the woman who didn’t know why 
(And now we know that she never knew why) 

And did not understand. 

The fool was stripped to his foolish hide 

(Even as you and [), 

Which she might have seen when she threw him 
aside 

(But it isn’t on record the lady tried), 

So some of him lived, but the most of him died 

(Even as you and I). 

And it isn’t the shame and it isn’t the blame 

That stings like a white-hot brand; 

It’s coming to know that she never knew why 
(Seeing at last she could never know why), 

And never could understand. 

RuDYARD KIPLING. 


_M. L. asks the title, author and date of publica- 
tion of a poem, in which occur these lines: 


“I saw thee when the setting sun 
Gleamed like a bale-fire on the height. 


Thou hast no rival summit near, 
No sovereign, save the King of Kings.” 
The noem refers to Mount Monadnock. 


W. S.— 
be found :— 
Who is the author and where can the following 
When yonder sleuth hound was groveling at the 
foot of a foreign throne for aid to compass the ruin 
of his country. 


Z. P. would like to know where may be found 
John B. Tabb’s verses in reply to a critic, in which 
the poet indulges in a play of words on his name, 
alluding, to the nine lives popularly attributed to 
Tabby. 


Who is the author of the following quotation: 


“I was groping along the shivery shore of the 
dark river in that starless midnight of the mind 
that leaves no memories.” 


Also the author of :— 


“War Powers under the Constitution” or “War 
Powers under President Lincoln,” where can it 
be obtained. 


FREDERICK TENNYSON, eldest brother of the late 
Poet Laureate, Lord Alfred Tennyson died in Lon- 
don, February 26.. He was educated at Eton and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, early developed the gift 
for verse, and in 1828 won Sir William Browne's 
medal for a Greek ode in the Sapphic metre on 
the subject of Egypt. 

Among his best known publications are “Days 
and Hours,” “Daphne and Other Poems,” “The 
Isles of Greece (Sappho and Alcaeus),” and “Poems 
of the Day and Year.”’ The last were published in 
1895. N. Y. Times. 


Mrs. S1pNEy Potter, whose death is announced 
from Manchester at the age of 91, was Louisa, 
daughter of Mr. Samuel Kay, of that city, and mar- 
ried a younger brother of the late Mr. Edmund 
Potter, M. P. for Carlisle. Her contributions with 
the signature of “L. P.,” attracted the praise of 
Dickens in the earlier period of his Household 
Words, and her ‘‘Lancashire Memories’ was a book 
highly esteemed for its vivid local descriptions. 

London Times. 


DANIEL Kop CassEL, the Mennonite historian 
and genealogist, died at his home in Philadelphia. 
Mr. Cassel was born in Montgomery county 
seventy-eight years ago, and for many years was a 
teacher in the public schools. His best known 
works include “History of the Mennonites,” printed 
in German and in English; “The Cassel Family,” 
“The Kolb or Kulp Family,” and “The Rittenhouse 
Family,” each of the latter genealogical compila- 


tions. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


FERDINAND Farr, the novelist, died in Paris, 
February 10. He was born at Bédarieux (Hérault) 
in 1830. In 1853 he published a volume of verse, 
“Feuilles de Lierre,” but this attracted little atten- 
tion. His next venture appeared under the collec- 
tive title of “Scénes de la Vie Cléricale,” two ro- 
mances, “Les Courbezon” and “Julian Savignac.’ 
For some time afterward, with the exception of his 
“Chevrier” his work was devoted to the portrayal of 
the manners of the clergy of his day. Among the 
better known are “Mon Oncle Célestin,” “L’Abbe 
Roitelet” and “Un Illuminé.” In 1883 he was ap- 
pointed Conservator of the Bibliothéque Mazarine, 
in succession to M. Jules Sandeau. M. Fabre re 


ceived the decoration of the Legion of Honor. 
N. Y. Tribune. 
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Book News 


Of the issues of new books and new editions of old books, with descrip- 
tions of sizes, shapes, contents, and current prices. 


Biography and Reminiscences. History. 


Botany. ° 

Boys and Girls. 
Currency. 
Drama. 
Educational. 
Essays. 

Fiction. 

Games and Sports. 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


Christina Rossetti. A biographical and critical 
study. By Mackenzie Bell, author of “Spring’s 
Immortality, and Other Poems,” etc. With six 
portraits and six facsimiles. 405 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.07. 

It is natural that in these days, when everybody 
who emerges ever so little above the crowd is 
thought a fit subject for biography, there should 
be a demand for a life of so true a poet as the 
late Christina Rossetti. But in truth she was one 
of those persons, half saint, half poet, and wholly 
recluse, whose biography could only be made in- 
teresting by a finely equipped critic, unless indeed 
she herself had supplied the material in the form 
of self-revealing letters or a diary. Mr. Mackenzie 
Bell, the author of the volume before us, hardly 
answers to the first requirement, while Miss Rossetti 
kept no diary and was in no sense a great letter- 
writer. The biographer’s qualifications are that he 
was for many years admitted to her acquaintance, 
that he is intimate with Mr. W. M. Rossetti, that he 
appears to have read and made excerpts from every- 
thing that has been written by and about his sub- 
ject, and that he feels for her memory and her works 
a reverent admiration. Consequently his volume 
has too much the air of forming yet another service- 
book in that Rossettian cult to which we have more 
than once referred of late; for it is dedicated to Mr. 
W. M. Rossetti; it has been revised and, to a cer- 
tain extent, inspired by him; and it contains many 
pages of little domestic and family details that are 
really of no interest. What was wanted was such 
an essay on her genius as Matthew Arnold wrote 
about Eugénie de Guérin, but for that one requires 
a Matthew Arnold. Still, we are far from wishing 
to imply that Mr. Bell’s volume is of no value. 
Christina Rossetti was such a beautiful character, 
so true a poet, and she made so deep an impression 
upon her friends that any authentic record of her 
must be worth reading. We only complain that 
the writer has not a firmer grip of his subject, a 
greater power of condensation, and a more inde- 
pendent standard of judgment. Of the very few 
critics outside the group of personal friends from 
whom he quotes, Mr. Lang is one, and his words 
sound singularly refreshing amid so many estimates 
which seem like an echo of one another. 

London Times. 


George Thomson. The Friend of Burns. His life 
and correspondence. By J. Cuthbert Hadden. 
With portrait. 391 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.78; 
by mail, $3.97. “ 

This volume is quite able to justify itself, even 
although it has the name of Burns in the title. Not 
that George Thomson was a great man or accom- 
plished a great work. On the contrary, his bio- 
gtapher frankly discovers the smallness of Thom- 


Poetry. 

Political and Social Science. 
Political Economy. 
Mechanical Science. Psychology. 

Medicine. Reference. 

Music. Religion. 

Mythology. Sociology. 

Natural History. Travel and Description. 
Outdoor Studies. Useful and Fine Arts. 


Letters. 
Literature. 


son’s mind, and admits that most of his labor was 
worthless. Still, this book makes good reading, 
because of the correspondence it contains from 
poets and musicians, and because it is a valuable 
contribution to the history of Scottish song. Of 
George Thomson himself it is sufficient to say that 
he was a Scotsman, the son of a schoolmaster, and 
Clerk to the Board of Trustees for the Encourage- 
ment of Art and Manufactures in Scotland. But 
he was also a musical amateur, and it was because 
of his enthusiastic love of Scottish music that in 
1792 he resolved to publish a collection of Scottish 
tunes, with the old werds, if these were good and 
proper enough to be sung by “our young ladies.” 
When the words were tawdry and indecent he ap- 
plied to such song-writers as Burns, Scott, Hogg, 
Moore and Byron for ‘“‘a few verses” to fit the old 
tunes. It was largely from patriotic and unselfish 
motives that Thomson undertook to rescue his 
country’s music from oblivion, and no doubt that is 
the reason why he found the poets so ready to help 
and so complacent under his corrections and in- 
structions. London Saturday Review. 


Horace Mann and the Common School Revival in the 
United States. By B. A. Hinsdale, Ph. D., LL. 
D. The Great Educators. 326 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 

This volume deals with a subject of deep interest 
to every American, for the questions agitated and 
the controversies engaged in by the New: England 
reformer are even now not all settled. But, aside 
from the practical importance of the work and 
permanent influence of Horace Mann, his un- 
common moral and mental traits, the pathetic 
incidents of his private life, and the dramatic events 
of his public career, leading up to the tragic catas- 
trophe at Antioch College, are fascinating in the 
extreme. Prof. Hinsdale has succeeded admirably 
in giving in comprehensive, compact and, withal, 
very readable form, all the essentials of the life and 
main work of the great educator. The general 
reader, we feel inclined to suggest, might start at 
once with chapter iii., leaving for subsequent read- 
ing the first two chapters and the last, dealing re- 
spectively with common-school affairs before and 
after Horace Mann. This plan, while spoiling the 
chronology, will heighten the interest. The Nation. 


Maclise Portrait Gallery of Illustrious Literary Charac- 
ters, The. With memoirs, biographical, criti- 
cal, bibliographical, and anecdotal, illustrative 
of the literature of the former half of the present 
century. By William Bates, B. A. A new 
Edition with eighty-five portraits. 540 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.21. 

Fraser’s Magazine, 1830-38, published each month 
lithograph portraits in outline with sketches of 
English literary celebrities, large and small, nearly 
all, save very few by Daniel Maclise. Always im- 


v 
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portant, they are in many instances the best likeness 
known of an author. In 1833, thirty-four were pub- 
lished in a volume. In 1874, all were republished 
in a work now scarce. All, with four added, making 
eighty-five are now issued in this very useful volume 
which is thoroughly indexed. 


Most Gorgeous Lady Blessington, The. By J. Fitz- 
gerald Molloy, author of “Court Life Below 
Stairs,” etc. With a portrait of Lady Blessing- 
ton. Fourth edition. 436 pp. 12mo, $1.40; by 
mail, $1.56. 

This life of Lady Blessington (1749-1849), by Mr. 
Molloy, who wrote a life of Peg Woffington and a 
number of books on the close of the last century and 
the beginning of this, is a readable compilation from 
familiar sources. 


My Life in Two Hemispheres. By Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy, author of “Young Ireland,” etc. With 
portraits. Two volumes. 335, 305 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo, $6.00; by mail, $6.38. 

As the career of the famous Irish editor, leader 
and statesman covers forty years of active public 
life in Great Britain and Australia, his autobiog- 
raphy is practically a history of the stirring times 
of the Irish famine, the Young Ireland movement, 
the subsequent struggle in the House of Commons 
and the final disruption of the Irish party. That part 
of his biography which relates to Australia deals 
with the formation of the first responsible govern- 
ment in Victoria and forms an interesting history 
of the rise of that colony. Philadelphia Times. 


William Shakespeare. A Critical Study. By George 
Brandes. In two volumes. 403, 432 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo, $7.20; by mail, $7.66. 

See Review. 


BOTANY. 


First Lessons With Plants. Being an abridgement of 
“Lessons with Plants; Suggestions for seeing 
and interpreting some of the common form of 
vegetation.”” By L. H. Bailey. With delinea- 
tions from nature by W. S. Holdsworth. 117 
pp. I12mo, 36 cents; by mail, 44 cents. 

These simple lessons are designed to awaken an 
interst in plants and in nature, rather than to teach 
botany. They are suggestions to the teacher who 
desires to introduce nature-study into the school. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Lessons With Plants. Suggestions for seeing and in- 
terpreting some of the common forms of vege- 
tation. By L. H. Bailey. With delineations 
from nature by W. S. Holdsworth. 491 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, 99 cents; by mail, $1.16. 


See Review. 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 
King Longbeard ; or, Annals of the Golden Dreamland. 


A book of fairy tales. Written by Barrington 
MacGregor. Illustrated by Charles Robinson. 
262 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 


Making of Matthias, The. By J. S. Fletcher. Illus- 
trated by Lucy Kemp Welch. 141 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.20. 

In “The Making of Matthias’ Mr. Fletcher has 
produced a delightful little story of a boy who lives 
on a farm with his aged grandmother, his only 
relative. When he is about twelve the boy imagines 
himself king of all the birds, beasts, and insects 
of the fields. In an attic at the farmhouse he one 
day found some old books, among them being ‘The 
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Pilgrim’s Progress,” “Robinson Crusoe,” the “Ad. 
ventures of Christopher Columbus, and a book about 
“Peter Wilkins.” Matthias is a day-dreamer, and 
gets his head full of fancies, but is eventually 
brought down from dreamland by the death of his 
grandmother in his fifteenth year. 

. London Publishers’ Circular. 


Stepping Stones to Literature. By Sarah Louise Ar- 
nold and Charles B. Gilbert. A reader for fifth 
grades. Illustrated. 303 pp. I2mo, 60 cents: 
by mail, 72 cents. 

The mythological literature in this Reader js 
mainly historical, and leads directly to the study of 
history. Pupils are made familiar with the Norse 
legends that have descended from our Northern 
forefathers, and also with the semi-mythological 
literature of western Europe. Still further to in- 
crease their interest in these myths, several poems 
are introduced, bearing directly upon them, as 
Matthew Arnold’s “Death of Baldur,’” Longfellow’s 
“Skeleton in Armor,” “The Norsemen,” by Whit- 
tier, etc. 


CURRENCY. 


Bimetallism. A summary and examination of the 
arguments for and against a bimetallic system 
of currency. By Major Leonard Darwin. 337 
pp. 1I2mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.05. 

“Bimetallism” is described on its title-page as 
“a summary and examination of the arguments for 
and against a bimetallic system of currency.” This 
description of the volume is correct. The writer 
has taken great pains to master and weigh all the 
points in connexion with the subject, and he shows 
entire impartiality in their treatment, an impartiality 
which the “stalwarts” of bimetallism will contem- 
plate with pain qualified by surprise when they find 
that so far as Major Darwin can be said to have 
arrived at a conclusion at all it is in favor of what 
he calls “‘market ratio bimetallism.”’ By this term 
the author means a ratio closely approximating to 
the ratio resulting from the price of silver, at or 
about the time when the new system is adopted. 
Like all, even the least unscientific, bimetallists he 
is, to some extent, under the influence of the de- 
lusion that there is some “natural” or “normal” 
ratio between gold and silver. 

The more astute and clearerheaded gentlemen 
who draw up “bimetallic primers’ with a view to 
spreading their views among the ignorant will not 
be pleased at Major Darwin’s frank and outspoken 
regret at “the way in which bimetallists refrain 
from showing their hands clearly on this vital mat- 
ter of the ratio.””. They will like him still less when 
they find him bluntly announcing that if they ad- 
here obstinately to the “low” ratio “then we may 
be certain that their real object is to force up 
prices,” an object which Major Darwin regards with 
strong disapproval, so strong that he has come to the 
conclusion that monometallism is preferable to a 
compromise with those who desire “‘inflation. 
He does not apparently know, what is matter 
of common knowledge to all who are acquainted 
with the practical side of the bimetallic agitation, 
that there is no “powder” behind any plan except 
15% to 1, and this is why the majority of practical 
men have come to the conclusion that the agitation 
cannot succeed, even when they have not graspe 
the initial error which vitiates the whole bimetallic 
theory. London Times. 


DRAMA. 


First Part of the Tragedy of Faust in English, The. By 
Thos. E. Webb, LL.D. New edition, with the 
death of Faust. From the second part. 295 PP. 
12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 
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Book 


A reissue of a metrical translation which origi- 
nally appeared in the “Dublin University Press’’ 
series. In republication the “prelude’’ is omitted 
and the death of Faust from the second part is given 
instead. In his notes, the author presents Faust 
as a good man who has sinned once and once alone. 


Tragical Reign of Selimus, Sometime Emperor of the 
Turks, The. A play reclaimed for Robert 
Greene, M. A. Edited with a preface, notes 
and glossary by Alexander B. Glosart, D.D., 
LL.D. With portrait. The Temple Dramatists. 
107 pp. 16mo, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 
Leather, 45 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 


The early editions of Selimus contain nothing to 
justify the attribution to Robert Greene. The play 
was first published anonymously in 1594, and re- 
issued in 1638 with the initials “‘T. G.” The effec- 
tive argument for Greene’s authorship consists al- 
most entirely of the fact that two quotations as- 
cribed to him in Allot’s English Parnassus are heré 
found. This is not conclusive, for Allot has been 
shown to have made mistakes in other cases; but no 
doubt, in the absence of evidence for any other 
author, it raises a presumption for Greene. And 
the style and matter of the play, though they do not, 
pace Dr. Grosart, tell very much for the theory, 
are at any rate not inconsistent with it. The student 
wul be grateful, because there is no other modern 
reprint save that in Dr. Grosart’s expensive and 
limited edition of all Greene’s works. But the ordi- 
nary reader will find the play intolerable. Dr. Gro- 
sart tells him that it “has passages of rare power, 
of Marlowe-like passion, of beauty, of melody, of 
distinction, of memorableness.” The affection of a 
godfather for a bantling may be condoned; but to 
us there appears to be but one single true word 
in this glowing description—‘Marlowe-like.” For 
in truth Selimus is nothing more than a totally un- 
inspired imitation of Tamburlaine, vacant in plot, 
turgid of sentiment, and wooden of metre. 

London Academy. 


Winter’s Tale, The. A new variorum edition of 
Shakespeare. Edited by Horace Howard Fur- 
ness. Vol. XI. 434 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.00; 
by mail, $3.30. 


The issue of a new volume of Dr. Furness’ Vario- 
tum Edition of Shakespeare is an event of first im- 
portance in the literary world. In this edition Dr. 
Furness gives an exhaustive summary of all that is 
known respecting Shakespeare’s work, and it may 
well be doubted if anything of consequence can 
hereafter be added to this knowledge. In every 
one of the eleven volmes so far written some mooted 
question has been settled beyond the probability of 
further controversy, or some new light thrown on 
disputed points with such illumination that obscur- 
ity disappears. In the present volume, “The Win- 
ter's Tale,” a notable example is afforded of the 
searching wisdom with which the editor deals with 
the text in hand. 


It is to be noted with satisfaction that in this 
latest issue of his monumental labor, Dr. Furness 
gives to Shakespearean students and to the literary 
public the benefit of his own keen insight and thor- 
ough research more freely than in the earlier vol- 
umes. He was modestly content in the beginning 
to put on record the results of investigations and 
reflections made by the host of commentators who 
have devoted more labor to the elucidation of 
Shakespeare than has been given to any other work 
in the world save the Bible. Latterly, however, and 
especially in the notes on the present text, the 
editor has more freely presented in a few enlighten- 
ing words the conclusions he has reached in the 
Course of his lifelong studies, which, it may fairly 
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and truly be said, are worth oftentimes more than 
all the rest of the comments put together. 
Philadelpnia Telegraph. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Children of the Future, The. By Nora Archibald 
Smith, author of “Children’s Rights,” etc. 165 
pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

Miss Nora Archibald Smith treats brightly and 
from full experience, in this book, many subjects of 
special interest to kindergartens, mothers and all 
who have to do with children. The titles of its 
chapters suggest its range and the interest of its 
varied topics,—The Study of Childhood, Training 
for Parenthood, The Charm of the Lily, the 
Priestly Office, Sand and the Children, A Dumb 
Devil, An Unwalled City, Perilous Times, A De- 
viser of Mischief, ‘Tell Me a Story,” ‘““The Autheic” 
in Kindergarten Training, The Gospel of Work, 
The Brotherhood of St. Tumbler, The Kindergarten 
in Neighborhood work. Hartford Post. 


Practical Primary Plans for Primary Teachers of the 
Sunday-School. By Israel P. Black. With an ap- 
pendix containing a list of helpful books and 
appliances. 198 pp. 12mo0, 75 cents; by mail, 
85 cents. 

Based on articles which appeared a few years 
ago in the “Sunday School Times,” the organiza- 
tion of the primary class, the class-room, enrolment, 
the exercises, kindergarten methods, teaching and 
helps to teachers are discussed in the light of long 
experience, great energy and a high aim. 


Principles of English Grammar for the Use of Schools. 
By G. R. Carpenter. 254 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
68 cents; by mail, 78 cents. 

“This volume is intended for use in high-schools 
by puxils who have already passed through the 
elementary stages of language study. In preparing 
it I have tried to include only the essential facts 
and principles of Modern English inflection and 
syntax. I have rarely touched on the older forms 
of the language, though I have endeavored to pre- 
sent the theory or system of the modern language 
in accordance with the results of philological re- 
search, and in such a way that the pupil will have 
nothing to unlearn if, at some later time, he begins 
the interesting study of historical English grammar. 
I have included in the appendix a few pages on de- 
rivation and composition (prefixes and suffixes) and 
on prosody.” From the preface. 


Principles of Grammar, The. An introduction to the 
study of the laws of language by the inductive 
method. By Herbert J. Davenport and Anna 
M. Emerson. 268 pp. Indexed. I2mo, 59 
cents; by mail, 72 cents. 

This book is the outcome of an attempt to find 

a statement of grammar principles which should 

avoid the placing of foreign languages and the Eng- 

lish language at cross-purposes. 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Progress in Women’s Education in the British Empire. 
Being the report of the education section, Vic- 
torian Era Exhibition, 1897. Edited by the 
Countess of Warwick. 370 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.66. 

Miss Edith Bradley, the sub-editor, promises in 
a note that the book shall be supplemented by the 
publication of a small book of reference, entitled 
“Facts for Women.” Such a book will be very 
useful as a guide to those who wish to train them- 
selves for particular lines of work, whereas the 
volume before us, which is somewhat miscellaneous 
and indiscriminate, rather contains the materials 
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out of which the general reader must gather his 
knowledge of what working women think ought to 
be done throughout the Empire. It contains the 
papers read at the Saturday conferences, reports of 
the discussions to which they gave rise, and so 
forth; naturally, therefore, it wants system. Some 
of the papers, however, are valuable; we may men- 
tion especially Sir Douglas Galtton’s and Mrs. Burg- 
win’s on the teaching of defective children; Mrs. 
Garrett Anderson’s paper on medical training; Mr. 
Horace Plunkett’s and Major Craigie’s on agricul- 
ture for women in Ireland and Great Britain; Miss 
Anderson’s paper on women as factory inspectors, 
and so on. The papers on education in the colo- 
nies are necessarily too brief for the subject, and 
those on University extension have more to do with 
men than with women. London Times. 


Simple Grammar of English Now in Use, A. By John 
Earle, M. A. 297 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.25. 

This is a book not of philology, but of grammar; 
it treats language not in its physical, but its mental 
aspect, as discourse of thought. 

In his preface the author explains: “The area we 
here take as being that of the living language be- 
gins with the first generation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and covers the space of four hundred years. 
In the purview of this manual, accordingly, the 
language of the English Bible and of Shakespeare 
is included in our period, the period of English now 
in use.” No ¥. Fest. 


To Teach the Negro History. A suggestion. By John 
Stephens Durham, B. S., C. E. 48 pp. 12m0, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

A sound and stirring appeal to the race to realize 
its past, its progress and its future, written by a man 
of experience, high education and conservative in- 
sight. It is based on talks at Tuskegee and Hamp- 
ton. 


ESSAYS. 


Elements of Literary Criticism. By Charles F. John- 
son, author of “English Words.” 288 pp. 
I2mo, 72 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

The author’s design is to bring a wide subject 
into a convenient compass, and to treat it with 
method but without mechanical dryness. The book 
is intended to be suggestive rather than exact; to 
encourage individual study instead of formulating 
a code of criticism. There are eight chapters, 
namely: General introduction; Unity; The power 
of drawing character; The writer’s philosophy; The 
musical word-power; The phrasal power; The de- 
scriptive power; The emotional power. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Emerson and Other Essays. By John Jay Chapman. 
247 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 
See With New Books. 


Ideals for Girls. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M. A., 
author of “Music and Morals.” 140 pp. 16mo, 
57 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 

This book ought to go straight from Mr. Haweis 
to his girl readers, his “Untidy Girls,’ “Musical 
Girls,” ‘Parochial Girls,’ “Engaged Girls,” and 
“Brides.” Reviewers and people who intercept it 
on the way will be provoked to smiles—one can 
hardly say why—but Mr. Haweis is so fatherly and 
so eager, and apparently so competent, to advise 
young girls how to shake and hang up their clothes, 
so that muslin will not be rumpled, or silk creased, 
or “the steels or bones in bodices bent or snapped.” 
We live in wonderful times. London Academy. 
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Old Rome and the New and Other Studies,The. By W. 
J. Stillman, author of “Early Italian Painters,” 
etc. 206 pp. I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 

See Review. 


Petrarch and Other Essays. By Thomas H. Rearden, 
202 pp. I2mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.46. 

Judge Timothy H. Rearden (1839-1892), one of 
the early contributors to the Overland, soldier in 
the war, civil servant in the San Francisco Mint, 
lawyer, California Judge, scholar and man of let- 
ters, studied much, wrote little and his friends have 
here published five essays, Petrarch, Tennyson, Dit- 
maroch and Klaus Groth, Fritz Reuter, Ballads 
and Lyrics and a poem read at a grand army re- 
union. 


Studies in Home and Child Lifee By Mrs. S. M. I. 
Henry. 251 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 8 
cents. 

In thirty-four chapters home-life and training are 
discussed in all their details, father, mother, hygiene, 
heredity, the rod, truth-telling, dress, etc. As the 
author says: “This book is designed to be simply 
suggestive,—to stimulate that kind of questioning 
in the mind of the busy father and mother which is 
sure to compel an answer. It is an argument in 
outline for daily experience to elaborate.” 


FICTION. 


Across the Salt Seas. A romance of the War of Suc- 
cession. By John Bloundelle-Burton, author of 
“In the Way of Adversity,” etc. 446 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

A stirring story of adventure early in the eigh- 
teenth century ion sea and land, the leading figure 
being a young man engaged in a desperate secret 
service errand in Spain for the English government. 


Barn Stormers, The. Being the tragical side of a 
comedy. By Mrs. Harcourt Williamson, au- 


thor of “A Provincial Lady.” 12mo, 


57 cents; by mail, 68 cents. 

The English heroine who sails alone to the New 
World to seek her fortunes, reminds us throughout 
rather of the country of her adoption than of that 
of her birth. Monica is a fresh and charming con- 
ception, but her qualities are not essentially those 
of English girlhood. Her experiences with the 
Barn-Stormers, a low theatrical company to which 
she attaches herself, provide plenty of incident of 
a humorous as well as of an exciting nature. In- 
deed, the readableness of the story lies mainly in 
the Yankee humor and snrightliness with which it 
is told, and which distracts our attention from much 
that is improbable in its details. The different 
members of the company are represented to us with 
a good deal of vividness, and Monica’s friendship 
with the poor piano-player is a pretty and natural 
undercurrent to the main plot. As for Randolph, 
so many are his charms as a deus ex machina that 
obviously only the exigencies of the story prevented 
Monica from falling a victim to them in the very 
beginning, and thereby denying us some amount 
of entertainment. London Athenaeum. 


Black Dwarf, The. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. The 
Temple edition of the Waverly novels. Vol. 
IX. 204 pp. With glossary. 16mo, 60 cents; 
by mail, 65 cents. : 

This edition of Scott’s novels is printed verbatim 
from the author’s favorite edition, with all the notes, 
etc. It is printed on a thin paper with large type 
and contains forty topographical frontispieces by 

Herbert Railton in photogravure, and eight por- 

traits. 


312 pp. 
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Bladys of the Stewponey. A novel. By S. Baring 
Gould, M. A. Illustrated. 314 pp. I2mo, 90 
cents; by mail, $1.03. 

There is no more straightforward writer among 
modern novelists than Mr. Baring Gould. Though 
never exceeding the rules of decorum, he calls a 
spade a spade, and in describing an ancient punish- 
ment makes no allowances for the delicacy of mod- 
ern nerves. When he contemplates a plagiarism he 
makes no apologies, nor any attempt at co.cealment. 
This English historical romance is laid at the close 
of the last century. The scene is laid partly near 
the famous Stewponey Inn, near Stourton Castle, 
at the time when the country on the road to Chester 
was infested with highwaymen, and partly at 
Shrewsbury. The story contains the last instance 
of the burning of a woman for “petty treason,” i. e., 
the murder of her husband, which took: place at 
Shrewsbury in 1790. The very interesting red sand- 
stone country, with its inhabitated caves, the re- 
fuge of the highwaymen and their confederates, is 
described. London Times. 


Boston Neighbors in Town and Out. By Agnes Blake 
Poor. With frontispiece. 321 pp. I2mo, 90 
cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Contains eight stories which have originally ap- 
peared in the Century and the New England 
Magazine, as follows; Our Tolstoi Club; A Little 
Fool; Why I Married Eleanor; Thé Story of a 
Wall-Flower; Poor Mr. Ponsonby; Modern Ven- 
geance; Three Cups of Tea; and The Tramp’s Wed- 


ding. 


Broom of the War God, The. A novel. By Henry 
Noel Brailsford. 337 pp. With notes. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.01. 

A romance of the Greek and Turkish war just 
ended. But not a hurried effort thrown off to at- 
tract the interest of the moment; on the contrary, 
a piece of patient work. Mr. Brailsford brings 
together half a dozen picturesque adventures—a sa- 
turnine Scotchman, an Englishman or two—Cock- 
ney and otherwise, a German and free-lances of 
other nations. The Crown Prince also figures, and 
there is fighting. London Academy. 


Caritas A Cuban Romance. By Louis Pendleton, 
author of “The Sons of Ham,” etc. 247 pp. 
{2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

About 1885, Arthur Glynn, having finished his 
college course at Johns Hopkins University, returns 
to his home, a sugar plantation in Cuba. While en 
route to the plantation he is overtaken by a hurri- 
cane, and seeks refuge at an estate called Buena 
Esperanza; there he meets Carita Ramirez, known 
as “Reclusa Hermosa.”’ The story reveals the mys- 
tery of her sad life, and tells the part she played 
in the history of young Glynn. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Cecilia, The Story of a Girl and Some .Circum- 
stances. By Stanley V. Makower. 319 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

A novel of scandal and gossip in English upper- 
class life of the secondary order. 


Celebrity, The. An episode. By Winston Churchill. 
302 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

“The Celebrity” is a novel of complications, the 
story of some excessively awkward situations which 
sprang from the desire of a certain young author 
to escape from the admiration of his contempora- 
ties for a while and play at being a mute, inglorious 
Milton with another man’s name. We will not 
spoil Mr. Churchill’s admirably written novel by 
describing any of the adventures of his hero; we 
will simply say that the chain of more or less ex- 
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citing events is handled with notable tact and 
strength, so that the surprise at the end comes only 
when all the interest that could possibly have been 
extracted from the development of the story has 
been used to the fullest advantage. If the tale 
was written to lead up to a climax it does not show 
it. On the contrary the dramatic effects are un- 
forced, they come smoothly and legitimately from 
the play of character which goes on incessantly. 
The men and women seem portrayed from life. In 
the lines of the Celebrity’s own counterfeit pre- 
sentment—drawn with evident relish for his fatwous 
traits, for his sublime conceit, for his really droll 
shallowness, for the completeness with which he 
is decked out for every occasion by his indispensa- 
ble valet—it even seems likely that resemblances to 
some particular individual of the time may be dis- 
covered. Somebody has perhaps been satirized in 
this brisk, incisive and entertaining novel. We 
wonder who? N. Y. Tribune. 


Daughter of Two Nations, A. By Ella Gale McClel- 
land. Illustrated. 308 pp. 16mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, 99 cents. 

A pleasantly told historical story by Ella Gale 
McClelland follows the fortunes of a kidnapped 
French child who drifts into a Pennsylvania Quaker 
family, and with them has a share in the political 
happenings during the Revolution. Washington, 
Lafayette, Cornwallis, and Howe all appear on the 
scene. Literary World. 


Desert Drama, A. Being the Tragedy of the Ko- 
rosko. By A. Conan Doyle, author of “A 
Study in Scarlet,” etc. With thirty-two full- 
page illustrations by S. Paget. 277 pp. 1I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.25. 


See Review. 


Elusive Lover, An, By Virna Woods, author of 
“The Amazons,” etc. 254 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 85 cents. Paper, 35 cents; by mail, 
40 cents. 

The scene of the story is in California; the char- 
acters include a young man of wealth, an artist, 
and the heroine. Both the gilded youth and the 
artist are in love with the heroine, and this fact is 
a credit to both. It is not possible, without telling 
too much of the story, to indicate the mysterious 
appearances and disappearances of the lovers, the 
complications caused by these, and the solution of 
the mystery. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Fight for the Crown, The. A novel. By W. E. Nor- 
ris, author of “Billy Bellew,” etc. 321 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.04. 

Paraphrasing Mr. Henley on a book of George 
Eliot’s, we may say that it is impossible to tell 
whether “The Fight for the Crown” is a novel dis- 
guised as a political disquisition or a lecture on 
Home Rule masquerading as a romance. Mr. Nor- 
ris is not accustomed to such vacillation, and he 
shows it by his subdued spirit, by the dulness which 
broods over his pages. The love interest which 
he has always known so well how to keep active 
in a story of modern English social life is here 
subordinated to the dry motive of a political con- 
version—if Mr. Wilfrid Elles may be said to have 
suffered conversion in a matter which he regards 
from first to last with an apathy that implies not 
only distaste but stupidity. English readers may 
perhaps find “The Fight for the Crown” amusing, 
but unless we are much mistaken Americans will 
single out the few chapters dealing with life on an - 
Trish estate at the time of thé Phoenix Park mur- 
ders as about all there is interesting in the book. 
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Possibly, too, they may find Lady Virginia a mildly 
diverting rattle. But they will sigh for the old 
Norris, the Norris who has put many a lovable 
hero through his paces and has painted over and 
over again the same strata of English society with- 
out ever wearying his public. N. Y. Tribune. 


For Love of Country. A story of land and sea in the 
days of the Revolution. By Cyrus Townsend 
Brady. 354 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

See Review. 


For Pity’s Sake. A story of the times. Being rem- 
iniscences of a guest at a Country Inn. By 
Sarah Nelson Carter. Illustrated. IQI pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 76 cents. 

“For Pity’s Sake’ is dedicated by the author to 
her horse, her dog, and her cat, and is meant to in- 
culcate the lesson of mercy towards these and all 
other animals. The moral of the book, and its nu- 
merous anecdotes, are strung on a thread of nar- 
rative, the scene being laid at the old Mansion 
House in Andover, Mass., long the home of the 
author. Many are the animals whose lives have 
been made pleasant by her gentle appreciation of 
their needs and capacities, and many more, it is 
to be hoped, may be benefited by the touching ap- 
peals which she has here presented to the public 
in their behalf. WN, Y. Fast. 


From the Other Side. Stories of transatlantic travel. 
By Henry B. Fuller, author of “With the Pro- 
cession,” etc. 229 pp. 16mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.00. 

This is a set of stories of transatlantic travel. 
There are four of them, all marked by the curious 
workmanship of “The Chevalier of Pensieri-Vani,” 
by this author. There is a peculiar flavoring about 
these little tales. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


In the Midst of Life. Tales of Soldiers and Civilians. 
By Ambrose Bierce. 362 pp. 16mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.01. 

These “Tales of Soldiers and Civilians” originally 
appeared in this country under this title and in 
London and Leipsic under the title “In the Midst 
of Life.’ Half are stories of the war and the other 
half of adventure. All are short and most full of 
vivid action. 


In the Name of Liberty. By Florence 
thor of “A Fatal Silence,” etc. 
20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 
An arraignment of socialism and a showing of 
the crimes that are committed in “the name of 
liberty.”” Incidentally the landlord and tenant ques- 
tion of Ireland is introduced. The scene is mostly 
in London. The characters are Maurice Farrell, 
-a journalist, who has joined the socialists, chiefly 
because of misfortunes of his own making, his wife, 


Lord Innisfale, and several detectives. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


286 pp. 


Marryat, au- 
291 pp. I2mo, 


Judge, The. By Elia W. Peattie. 12mo, 
57 cents; by mail, 68 cents. 

A novel which deals with a question of crimino- 
logy. A celebrated Judge of Chicago noted for 
intellectuality, and who was honored professionally 
and socialiy, was possessed of an unknown mania 
for murder; the story shows how the desire develops 
under certain conditions, finally gaining complete 
mastery over him, leading him to commit murder 
and finally suicide. There is a love-story to coun- 
teract the depressing effects of the sad personal 
history. Publishers’ Weekly. 


King of the Town, The. by Ellen Mackubin. 


16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


152 pp. 
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Miss Mackubin’s “King of the Town” would 
have been more effective as a short story than jit 
is as a novelette. Considering its material and the 
use thereof it is spun out too far, and it loses the 
dramatic force that a tale of rough frontier life 
should have and that the more condensed form 
might have helped to secure. The “King,” a re- 
formed evildoer, who evangelizes a mining town 
by dint of sermons and personal daring, is not a 
convincing personage. He is, in short, a woman’s 
hero of the type that causes a derisive smile to 
wreath the countenance of the male reader. The 
story shows conscientious endeavor, an excellent 
gift of style and a promise of better work for the 
future. N. Y. Tribune. 


Lion of Janina; or, The Last Days of the Jannissaries. 
The, A Turkish novel. By Marcus Jokai. Trans- 
lated by R. Nisbet Bain. 295 pp. With glos- 
sary. gO cents; by mail, $1.01. 

Mr. Nisbet Bain gives us in “The Lion of Janina” 

a spirited translation of one of the most striking of 

Joka1’s Turkish stories, published no fewer than 

forty-five years ago, and marked by a full measure 

of that tropical luxuriance of imagination which is 
perhaps the most notable characteristic of the inex- 
haustible genius of the Hungarian novelist. The 
central figure of the story is Ali Pasha of Janina, 
the central figure of so many klephtic ballads, and 
for the rest the most picturesque monster to be met 
with in the entire course of Turkish history. Hide- 
ously cruel though he was, Ali was nevertheless ab- 
solutely fearless, and capable at times of a sort of 
perverted chivalry. Transmuted in the crucible of 

Jokai’s glowing imagination, his career takes on 

the magic of an Arabian Night’s entertainment. 

But tor all its brilliancy and wealth of exciting in- 

cident, the book is decidedly repellent. The char- 

acters are more like splendid wild beasts than men 
and women; there is always the scent of blood in 
the background; the atmosphere is that of the pur- 
ple East. London Spectator. 


Little Sister to the Wilderness, A. A novel. By Lil- 
ian Bell, author of “The Love Affairs of an 
Old Maid,” etc. New edition. 267 pp. 16mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.00. 

The story is a pathetic one in many ways, for it 
portrays so strongly human lowliness and degra- 
dation. The writer is well acquainted with the life 
and habits and dialect of the West Tennessee bot- 
toms, and her story is written from the heart and 
with rare sympathy. The lonely dyke roads, the 
cheerless homes, the shabby “store,” the emotional 
Methodist meeting, which lasts a week, having two 
sessions daily—all these are vividly sketched. Mag, 
the heroine, is a well-drawn character. Camden, 
the hero, is forceful and earnest. The story is valu- 
able because it shows so forcefully the peculiar 
phases of the life and human character of these 
people. N. Y. Churchman. 


A Romance in Correspondence. By 
With frontispiece. Zim- 
170 pp. 18mo, 75 


Love Letters. 
Harold R. Vynne. 
merman’s Pocket Library. 
cents, postpaid. : 

A neat little romance told through the medium 
of correspondence, ranging from the severely pro- 
per attitude of first acquaintance to all the abandon 
of love. It is a clever project, well carried out. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Maidens of the Rocks, The. By Gabriel D’Annunzio. 


Translated from the Italian by Annetta Halli- 


day-Antono and Giuseppe Antona. The Ro- 
mances of the Lily. 296 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.22. 
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An Italian rhapsody which endeavors to express 
the passion and stir of the Renaissance under mod- 
ern conditions. 


Meir Ezofovitch. A novel. From the Polish of 
Eliza Orzeszko. Translated by Iza Young. 
With illustrations by Michael Elviro Andriolli. 
339 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

This is an evidence of the Sienkiewicz cult, but 
it is a novel well able to stand on its own merits. 
The author, as far as we know, has not been ren- 
dered in English before, and some personal and 
bibliographical detail would have been helpful. She 
draws a very searching portrait of the Polish Jew, 
and the book has value in more ways than one. 
The illustrations by Michael Andriolli are charac- 
teristic. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Miss Balmaine’s Past. By B. M. Croker, author of 
“A Family Likeness,” etc. Lippincott’s series 
of select novels. 325 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 86 cents. Paper, 35 cents, by mail, 40 
cents. 

A story of love, misunderstanding, sorrow, re- 
understanding, and love again. The hero is at first 
an engineer and ultimately a lord. The heroine is 
Rosamund of Romney Marsh. They are brought 
together not by a mad bull, but by a tramp, who 
does just as well. A facile, glib holiday book. Ac- 
cording to one of the fly-leaves of the volume Mrs. 
Croker’s novels now total sixteen. 

London Academy. 


Old Mortality. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Two 
volumes. The Temple edition of the Waverley 
novels. 300, 337 pp. With glossary. $1.20; 
by mail, $1.28. 

This edition maintains its beauty and conven- 
ience. Old Mortality has the charge of the house 
in which Sir Walter was born and of his father’s 
house on George Square and the “Black Dwarf” 
of Scott at five years of age. 


‘Paradise’ Coal-Boat, The. By Cutcliffe Hyne, au- 
thor of “The New Eden,” etc. 370 pp. 1I2mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.03. 

We must protest in conscience against Mr. Cut- 
cliffe Hyne’s title-page. “The Paradise Coal-Boat,” 
which is the sole line of superscription, implies a 
complete novel, yet it fills only twenty-three pages; 
nothing is said as to “other stories,” nor is 
mention made of republication. Yet before we 
had dipped very deep in the volume Mr. Hyne 
had put us in such pleasant humor that we 
were willing to condone any cause of of- 
fence. For the medley of the stories is capi- 
tal—_in their own peculiar manner. They are 
cosmopolitan, they are extravagant, the nerves of 
the heroes are never shaken, and they athieve feats 
that are absolutely incredible; they express them- 
selves playfully in the slang of the day on the most 
solemn occasions. But the stories with scarce an 
exception are eminently readable. If Mr. Hyne has 
not been everywhere all over the globe these clever 
stories do him all the more credit. He is equally, 
or at least as plausibly, at home in Central America, 
in Western Africa, as in the Mediterranean, or the 
Southern States of the Union, and more specially 
on the North Sea between the Tyne and the 
Thames.. We know nct whether he has ever stoked 
or steered a crank and rickety screw collier, but 
he seems to have a special antipathy to second- 
class Tyne ship-owners. “The Paradise Coal-Boat” 
is a thrilling illustration of how some poor mariners 
are driven to live—or die, and how hardly they earn 
their £12 per month by watchful nights and re- 
morseful days. Driving ever ahead through fog 
and storm under pain of dismissal, the running 
down of a fishing smack is all in the day’s work, 
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nor dare they stop to pick up embarrassing wit- 
nesses. London Times. 


Paris. By Emile Zola. Translated by Ernest Al- 
fred Vizetelly. In two volumes. The Three 
Cities: Lourdes, Rome, Paris series. 383-744 
pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.72. 

See Review. 

Passionate Pilgrim, A. By Percy White, author of 
“Audria,” etc. Appletons’ Town and Country 
Library. 308 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 
cents. Paper, 33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 

A slight, bright love-story by the author of “Mr. 
Bailey-Martin.” It is told autobiographically. The 
Passionate Pilgrim falls in love with Sylvia, who 
jilts him to marry a Lord. The Passionate Pil- 
grim inherits £50,000. The Lord dies. The 
Passionate Pilgrim returns to Sylvia, and finds 
her arms still open. They fold around him; and 
he at once proceeds to long for “the fresh, pure 
heart of two years ago.” Some people are never 
satisfied. We are satisfied that the author of “Mr. 
Bailey-Martin” can do better than this. 

London Academy. 

Pride of Jennico, The. Being a memoir of Captain 
Basil Jennico. By agnes and Egerton Castle. 
341 pp. i12mo, $1.10; by mail $1.22. 

Jennico is an historic castle and estate in Bohe- 
mia, and the Pride is the pride of race. The story 
—and a thoroughly good one, many readers will 
pronounce it—is one involving the honor and long 
record of a noble family. It is in a large degree 
an historical tale, into which German and English 
elements almost equally enter. 


Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Queerest Man Alive and Other Stories, The. By George 
H. Hepworth, author of “Brown Studies,” etc. 
271 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

There are half a dozen tales in the book, each 
of which is a gem of its kind. The hero of “The 
Queerest Man Alive” is a young fellow who, 
through a strange accident, is alternately metamor- 
phosed into a giant and a dwarf. His apparently 
inexplicable bodily changes bring him into serious 
trouble, but finally he manages to resume his na- 
tural shape, and the story closes happily enough, 
with the sound of marriage bells. In another tale, 
“Klang and Klung,” the accidents and wrongdoing 
that may result through mistaken identity are clev- 
erly pointed out, the principal characters being two 
cousins whose facial resemblance to each other is 
sO amazing that it is impossible for their nearest 
relatives to distinguish one from the other. The 
other stories are equally novel and interesting, and 
altogether the book is so fresh and bright that it is 
bound to win the approval of many readers. 
Through his “Herald Sermons” and that other de- 
servedly popular book, “Hiram Golf's Religion,” 
the author has already secured an enviable reputa- 
tion, and this in itself is an assurance that this, his 
latest book, is not the careless work of a tyro, but 
the finished production of a trained and thought- 
ful writer. N. Y. Herald. 


Red-Bridge Neighborhood, The. A novel. By Maria 
Louise Pool, author of “The Two Salomes,” 
etc. Illustrated by Clifford Carleton. 360 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

See Review. 

Ribstone Pippins. A Country Tale. By Maxwell 
Gray, author of “The Silence of Dean Mait- 
land.” 148 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 
cents. 

This is a tale as charming in its unaffected sim- 
plicity as it is in the tenderness with which the au- 
thor has pictured the children of the soil in their 
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beautiful spot of earth with its breezy downs, re- 
freshing glimpses of the sea and lanes winding be- 
tween hedges fragrant with flowers. The air is 
strong and wholesome; dreamy sunsets close in the 
day’s labor. Jacob Hardinge is a carter. Nature 
speaks to him inarticulately, and his character is 
moulded by the communion. His aims are upward, 
but he is not like a bird beating its wings against 
the bars and longing to fly away. As his char- 
acter has grown up and expanded he has become 
the more attached to the soil. His pride is in his 
team of horses; his energy goes out in work and 
song, and his unconscious spirituality is shown in 
love for a village girl which began when the apple 
tree was in blossom and reached its fruitage with 
the ripening of the ribstone pippins. There is a 
glimpse, for contrast, of the town life with its show- 
ier growth, and a hint of the country plant trans- 
planted. Philadelphia Press. 


Sack of Monte Carlo, The. An adventure of to-day, 
as narrated by Vincent Blacker, Esq., Lieu- 
tenant H. M.’s East-shire Militia. By Walter 
Frith, author of “In Search of Quiet.” 244 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

Mr. Frith describes the remarkable escapade of 
a band of six Englishmen who sail in a yacht to 
Monte Carlo, raid the tables, armed with harmless 
pistols, and make off with the proceeds. It is a 
comical tale, comically told. Mr. Blacker and his 
American friend Mr. Brentin buy a fast steam yacht, 
get four other men and two or three ladies to join 
them and after arriving off Monte Carlo spend 
several days ‘prospecting around’ and becoming en- 
tangled with a detective. They get rid of the de- 
tective by stratagem, carry off enough money to 
set them all up in life, and then return to England 
and the bachelors get married and live happily 
ever after. This amusing trifle is just the thing 
for a railway journey. London Academy. 
Sir Jaffray’s Wife. By A. W. Marchmont, B. A,, 

author of “By Whose Hand,” etc. Globe 
Library. 305 pp. 12m, 20 cents; by mail, 25 
cents. 

A woman married to a swindling brute thinks 
she kills him, marries a baronet, he comes to life 
and she kills him and then dies herself. 


Son of the Czar, The. An historical romance. By 
James M. Graham. 467 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.04. 

The hero of Mr. Graham’s novel is the rather 
colorless Prince Alexis, eldest son of Peter the 
Great, the vapid, sullen, timid son of the strongest 
emperor Russia has ever seen. Mr. Graham has, 
however, woven a spirited story out of the doings 
of this singularly ill-favored young man. He in- 
troduces all the well-known historical figures of 
Peter the Great’s period, giving us an excellent 
notion of the character of the great Czar himself. 
Occasionally, Mr. Graham makes a few slips, such 
as talking of the ‘rumbling of a sledge.’ Now, 
whether the runners of a sledge be of wood or 
metal, there is never any rumbling. A wheeled con- 
veyance rumbled in those days, not a sledge, which 
is a noiseless vehicle save for the thuds of the 
horse’s hoofs upon the fleecy snow and the jingle 
of the bells. The author has followed facts closely, 
so that those who do not know the dark and gloomy 
history of the ill-fated Alexis and his unfortunate 
mistress Euphrosyne will learn a good deal of the 
history of Russia while enjoying Mr. Graham’s well- 
written tale. London Publishers’ Circular. 
Southern Soldier Stories, By George Cary Eggles- 

ton, author of A Rebel’s Recollections,” etc. 
With illustrations by R. F. Zogbaum. 251 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

The brother of Edward Eggleston has found an 
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interesting field in short stories originating in the 
South among those who cast in their lot with “the 
lost cause,” and one that has not yet been fully 
gleaned. Mr. Eggleston has in the present volume 
gathered forty-seven tales, of which one of the best 
is perhaps “Notes on Cold Harbor.” Two of the 
stories, entitled respectively ‘““Twenty-One” and 
“My Last Night on Picket,” have a romantic cast 
and introduce as figures women who obtained a 
footing in the Southern and Northern armies dis- 
guised as men. In the story “An Unfinished Fight” 
we have an example of one of the many cases where 
two brothers on opposing sides met in conflict on 
the field of battle. 

The stories are short compacted episodes, evi- 
dently evolved from direct personal experience, and 
without much effort to give them literary adorn- 
ment. Their force comes from this unmistakable 
atmosphere of truthfulness. N. Y. Times. 


Tales of John Oliver Hobbes, The. “Some Emotions 
and a Moral,” “A Study in Temptations,” “The 
Sinner’s Comedy,” “A Bundle of Life.” 451 
pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

Admirers of John Oliver Hobbes have here the 
opportunity of obtaining in a single volume several 
of the novelettes of this writer at a price but little 
greater than they have heretofore been sold for 
separately. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Tales of Trail and Town. By Bret Harte. 348 pp. 
16mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Here are collected the most recent of Mr. Harte’s 
contributions to the periodicals, seven tales of varied 
interest and well up to the author’s average of late 
years. “Two Americans” and “A Night on the 
Divide” are perhaps the best of them, but all are 
original and spirited. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Unseen Hand, The. By Lawrence L. Lynch (E. 
Murdoch Van Deventer), author of “The Last 
Stroke,” etc. With frontispiece. 398 pp. 
12mo, 38 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 

Never before has this clever weaver of fascinat- 
ing tales ~roduced a story of more unflagging in- 
terest, nor one endowed with such dramatic power. 
The mystery is so well hidden as to keep the reader 
in suspense to the last page, and yet this is done in 
such a way as to excite intense curiosity without 
resorting to sensational means. Philadelphia Press. 


Vice Versa; or, A Lesson to Fathers. By fF. Anstey. 
Seventh edition. 349 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.02. 

A reprint of Mr. Anstey’s first popular story in 
which a school-boy is transformed into the simili- 
tude of his father, first appeared in 1882 and ran 
through twenty editions in a year. 


Vintage, The. A Romance of the Greek War of 
Independence. By E. F. Benson, author of 
“Dodo,” etc. With illustrations. 474 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

See Review. 


Voyage of Consolation, A. Being in the nature of a 
sequel to the experiences of “An American Girl 
in London.” By Sara Jeannette Duncan (Mrs. 
Everard Cotes), author of “A Social Depar- 
ture,” etc. Illustrated. 325 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.23. 

See Review. 

Was it He? By Sarah Bridges Stebbins. New 
edition. Dillingham’s American Author's 
Library. 198 pp. 1I2mo, paper, 35 cents; by 
mail, 40 cents. 

This is a story of much ingenuity and unusual 
merit, first published a few years ago under a dif- 
ferent name. In the mysterious character of the 
central figure and the influence exercised by him 
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on others may be read a parable by those who wish 
to penetrate beneath the superficial meaning of an 
absorbing romance. The author is Sarah Bridges 
Stebbins, of Philadelphia, who has achieved a good 
deal of success with her other writings in prose and 
verse. Philadelphia Press. 
Westward Ho! or The Voyage and Adventures of 
Sir Amyas Leigh, Knight of Burrough, in the 
country of Devon, in the reign of Her Most 
Glorious Majesty, Queen Elizabeth. Rendered 
into modern English by Charles Kingsley. 
Edited with introduction and notes by George 
Laurence Gomme. Illustrated. Library of 
Historical Novels and Romances. 495 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

A series of historical novels are chosen as typical 
of periods of English history. The idea is a good 
one, and though Kingsley’s “Westward Ho!” may 
be rather imperfectly historical since the Eliza- 
bethan explorers were neither saints nor “muscular 
Christians” no better selection could have been 
made to represent the Age of Elizabeth or give 
healthy food to the current enthusiasm for naval 
power and the expansion of empire. The work is 
handy and attractive in form. London Speaker. 


Wild Life in Southern Seas. By Louis Becke, author 
of “Pacific Tales,” etc. 369 pp. I2mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.25. 

This is a collection of the most charming sketches 
of life in the Pacific islands, which more than bear 
out the interest with which Stevenson had invested 
Samoa. A happy, careless life in the open air 
among a people bent only on being happy seems 
the burden of Mr. Becke’s book. The author’s 
powers of graphic description are of no mean order, 
and sometimes appear to be of the highest. The 
sustained interest, for example, of the first sketch 
about a fight between whales, is especially remarka- 
ble, and is almost terrible in its horror, while 
another sketch, ‘A Noble Sea-Game,’ gives a most 
vivid picture of untrammelled enjoyment. The buf- 
feting with the breakers, the glorious swish of the 
plank on which one is whirled to shore, and the 
calm contentment that succeeds are all described 
with a loving and capable hand. The only circum- 
stances that seem to mar the general happiness are 
the presence of missionaries and civilization. Both 
may do good; but, at any rate, they seem to make 
the people duller and more sophisticated where 
they have been long established. But with all the 
material left which Mr. Becke finds for his enter- 
taining book, life can hardly be said to be dull there. 

London Athenaeum. 


Young Blood. By E. W. Hornung. 330 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.03. 

The scene is London of the present day. A care- 
less whole-souled young man returns from Africa 
with keepsakes for everybody, and without a penny. 
He hears, on landing, that his father has embezzled 
£10,000. He tries everything to gain a living, 
writes comic verses, teaches in a dame’s school for 
little boys, etc.: finally gets upon the track of his 
father’s enemies, and re-establishes his reputation. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


GAMES AND SPORTS. 


Grand Tactics of Chess, The. An exposition of the 
laws and principles of chess strategetics. The 
practical application of these laws and principles 
to the movement of forces. “Mobilization, 
development, Manoeuvre, ‘and operation.” By 
Franklin K. Young, author of “The Minor 
Tactics of Chess.” Illustrated. 461 pp. 8vo, 
$2.60; by mail, $2.86. 

Chess is so complex a game that it is the first 
duty of a writer on the subject to follow the ex- 
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cellent advice given by the late Master of Balliol 
College—“not to write anything that is not per- 
fectly intelligible and which cannot be expressed 
in words without symbols.” From this point of 
view, whgt can be said of the following sentence, 
which is taken at random, and is neither better nor 
worse than hundreds of others in the book? “White 
occupies the logistic horizon, thus opening com- 
munication with the kindred hypothetical force, and 
enabling a portion of the latter to enter the topo- 
graphical zone and effect a junction with the kin- 
dred determinate force, the united forces being the 
greater force as compared with the adverse deter- 
minate force.” Tio the average chess-player this 
statement is almost as puzzling as elementary educa- 
tion toa Tammany Mayor. It may be that in some 
of his other writings Mr. Young has given a voca- 
bulary of this new language, but he can hardly ex- 
pect his readers to undertake such preliminary 
training without protest. What makes his pecu- 
liarities particularly annoying is the fact that he is 
really a fine player, and that his theories, as far as 
they can be gleaned from diagrams, are both sound 
and useful. We can only hope that he may find it 
to his advantage to descend to the vernacular. 

The Nation. 


How to Play Golf. By H. J. Whigham. * 313 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 
See Chicago Items. 


HISTORY. 


Age of Charlemagne, The. (Charles the Great.) By 
Charles L. Wells, Ph. D. Ten Epochs of 
Church History. 472 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.80; by mail, $1.97. 

This is no compilation of the opinions of other 
students. On the contrary it embodies the results 
of a first-hand investigation of the original sources. 
The author, indeed, has frequently allowed the pri- 
mary authorities to speak for themselves, not only 
in order to be more accurate, but with the purpose 
of gaining thereby greater ‘vividness and realism. 
Too little is generally known regarding the times 
of Charles the Great, and Dr. Wells has, therefore, 
laid us under obligations by essaying to bring into 
clearer light some of the more obscure though most 
important features of the period, and to show the 
deeper relations which underlay the chief events 
of the history of the Church and its connections with 
political history. Many of the other volumes in this 
series have had to do with the East, where, of 
course, Christianity had its origin. For three or 
four centuries the documents and the oral exposi- 
tions of Christianity, the formulas of its faith, the 
theological discussions, and the decisions of coun- 
cils were all couched in Greek; even the Church 
of Rome and most of the churches of the West 
were, at first, Greek religious colonies. It is when 
we come to the age of Charles the Great that the 
scene changes definitely to the West, and we are 
called upon to witness the transmission of the most 
precious possessions of the Roman Empire, its 
law, its language, its civilization and its ideals to 
new peoples, to wit: the German tribes, under the 
leadership of the Franks. We are called to watch 
the development of a Latin Christianity; the up- 
building of a great Latin Church, and the founda- 


tions laid of the middle ages and of modern times. 
N. Y. Sun. 


Comic History of Greece, A. From the earliest times 
to the death of Alexander the Great. By 
Charles M. Snyder. Illustrated by John Sloan, 
W. M. Goodes, F. McKernan, E. Shinn, H. 
Blue, F. C. Schell and Bob Adams. 446 pp. 
12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.72. 

See Review. 
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France. By John Edward Courtenay Bodley. Two 
Volumes. Volume I—Introduction. Book I— 
The Revolution and Modern France. Book II 
—The Constitution and the Chief of the State. 
Volume II. Book III—The Parliamentary 
System. Book IV—Political Parties. 346, 504 
pp. Indexed. 12mo, $3.60; by mail, $3.93. 

See Review. 

Growth of the French Nation, The. By George Bur- 
ton Adams. Illustrated. 350 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.13; by mail, $1.30. 

Professor George Burton Adams has prepared 
an outline of the entire history of the French nation, 
compressed within the limits of three hundred and 
fifty pages, evidently for the use of students and 
history classes. The author’s purpose is within 
these narrow limits to include such statements of 
leading facts as will show the origin and growth of 
the French nation and its development from pre- 
Gaelic times to the present era. He begins his 
study with an account of the half-barbarous tribes 
inhabiting the territory now known as France, 
something more than a century before the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. The story is told, of 
course, without much elaboration of detail, but the 
most striking changes are shown in the transforma- 
tions which follow the Gaelic conquest by which 
the primitive tribes have been tranformed into the 
highly civilized nation of to-day. Besides the nar- 
ratives of wars and conquests and the biographies 
of kings and emperors, Professor Adams endeavors 
to give a succinct account of the economic pro- 
gress of the French people and the development of 
their arts and their domestic social order. Neces- 


sarily very much is omitted, or merely alluded to, 
which the careful student would desire to see more 
fully treated, and for the convenience of such stu- 
dents, marginal references are given to books in the 
English language which are of interest and value 


treating of special periods. The titles of the chap- 
ters will afford an idea of the course pursued by the 
author, beginning with “Gaul Before the Franks,” 
“The German Conquest,” “The Dynasty of the 
Merovingians,” “The Carolingians,’ ‘‘Charle- 
magne’s Empire and the Rise of the Feudal Sys- 
tem,” ‘The Foundation of the Absolute Monarchy,” 
“The Hundred Years’ War,” “Louis XIV,” “The 
Eighteenth Century,” “Causes of the French Revo- 
lution,” “Ten Years of Revolution,” “Napoleon,” 
and “France Since 1815.” Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Hawaii. Our New Possessions. An account of 
travels and adventures, with sketches of the 
scenery, customs and manners, mythology and 
history of Hawaii to the present, and an appen- 
dix containing the Treaty of Annexation to the 
United States. By John R. Musick, author of 
the “Columbian Historical Novels.” With il- 
lustrations and map. 524 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$2.75; by mail, $3.03; malf morocco, $4.00; by 
mail, $4.30. 


Hawaii’s Story. By Hawaii’s Queen Liliuokalani. 
Illustrated. 409 pp. With appendix. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.60. 

See Review. 

History of China, A. From the earliest days down to 
the present. By Rev. J. Macgowan, author of 
“Pictures of Southern China,” etc. With map. 
622 pp. Indexed. Quarto, $4.50; by mail, 
$4.76. 

In many parts of his book Mr. Macgowan rises 
superior to his materials, and in his record of the 
Tang and Ming dynasties, as well as in the history 
of the overthrow of the latter by the Tartar Man- 
chus, he succeeds for a space in casting off the 
deadly dulness of his authorities, and infusing some 
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animation into the wooden figures with which he 
has to deal. In recording the history of China 
under the present dynasty Mr. Macgowan is not tied 
down to the Dryasdust Chinese chroniclers, and the 
narrative accordingly improves; but the trail of 
Chinese dulness, incoherence, and inconsequence is 
more or less over it all. We have no doubt that 
some genius will arise in the future who will be 
able to make Chinese history acceptable to the 
Western reader, for, after all, the Chinese are men 
of like passions with ourselves; they have had their 
dramatic exits and entrances; they have produced 
in the course of their long history statesmen and 
heroes, and it must be within the compass of human 
powers to make the tale interesting. It may safely 
be predicted that the writer who can do this will 
be one who has never learned the Chinese language 
so as to read the native historians in the original; 
such a preliminary preparation would blight the 
powers of Tacitus or Gibbon. Hence the value of 
labors such as those of Mr. Macgowan; he brings 
from afar, with vast industry and learning, the good 
materials with which, in the fulness of time, some 
one else may construct a fair edifice into which 
the sons of men can enter and dwell. 

London Times. 


History of Greece from its Commencement to the Close 
of the Independence of the Greek Nation, The. By 
Adolph Holm. Translated from the German 
by Frederick Clarke. In four volumes. Vol. 
I1V—The Graeco-Macedonian Age, etc. 636 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $2.25; by mail, $2.43. 

Extends from the death of Alexander to the Bat- 
tle of Actium and endeavors to give the entire 
course of Greek events, life and thought. This 
specific period has lacked a complete history 
hitherto. 


How the Dutch-Came to Manhattan. Penned and pic- 
tured by Blanche McManus. Colonial Mono- 
graphs. 82 pp. 1I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 99 
cents. 

Supplements the first book of the series, “The 
Voyage of the Mayflower,” and gives a brief history 
of the early Dutch occupation of Manhattan Island 
from its beginnings to its final reversion into Eng- 
lish hands. Each page is framed by one of Miss 
McManus's illustrative designs. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Liberty and Free Soil Parties in the Northwest. The 
Toppen prize essay of 1896. By Theodore Clarke 
Smith, Ph. D. Harvard Historical Studies. 
Volume VI. 351 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.75; by 
mail, $1.93. 

This history of the party movement which ran 
from 1830 to 1854 and culminated in the Republican 
party is compiled from newspapers, personal re- 
cords and published works, but chiefly the first. 
The work is carried out with great industry and 
covers an unwritten chapter of our history. 


Literary History of India, A. By R. W. Frazer, LL. 
B., author of “British India,” etc. With fron- 
tispiece. 470 pp. Indexed. .8vo, $3.20; by 
mail, $3.43. 

Prof. R. W. Frazer, who is a lecturer on Telegu 
and Tamil in London and has written several short 
Indian histories, including “British India” in the 
Nations series, has here compiled a running history 
of India from the earliest times written in terms 
of religious rites, records and ceremonies, civil 
institutions and literary products. The result is a 
very interesting book for the general reader. 


Modern France. 1789-1895. By André Lebon. 
trated. The Story of the Nations. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.28. 

See Review. 
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Nominations for Elective Office in the United States. By 
Frederick W. Dallinger, A. M. Harvard His- 
torical Studies. Volume IV. 290 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo, $1.50; by mail; $1.67. 

Mr. Dallinger’s book goes over ground which 
is familiar to every one. He begins with an his- 
torical sketch of the nominating machinery in the 
United States, in which he traces the rise and 
growth of the present primary and convention sys- 
tem. The sum and substance of this chapter, the 
drift of which is entirely historical, is to show that 
the present system is modern. It has little or no 
relation to the old caucus, nor to the system of 
self-announced nominations (the English system), 
at one period common in the South. It is the appli- 
cation of representative, democratic institutions to 
a purely party business within party lines, and is 
made the analogue, so far as possible, of those in- 
stitutions themselves; the primary corresponding 
to the town or ward meeting, and the convention 
to the legislature. The first chapter is followed by 
a description of the present system as it exists, 
and by an account of the defects observed in its 
operation, while the remainder of the book is occu- 
pied with a discussion of the remedies proposed. 

N.Y. Post. 


Old Paris, Its Court and Literary Salons. By 
Catherine Charlotte, Lady Jackson. 543 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

Published in England in 1878, and in this country 
in 1880. This running account of historical Paris 
appears in a cheap, but convenient and _ sightly 
edition. 


Old Regime, The. Court, Salons and Theatres. 
By Catherine Charlotte, Lady Jackson. 546 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

This gossipy resume of French social conditions 
before the Revolution was first published in Eng- 
land in 1880 and after a number of editions on both 
sides the ocean is issued in cheap but good form. 


Rise of the Dutch Republic, The. By John Lothrop 
Motley, D. C. L., LL.D. Condensed, with in- 
troduction and notes and an historical sketch 
of the Dutch people from 1584 to 1897, by Wil- 
liam Elliot Griffis. Profusely illustrated. The 
Student’s Motley. 943 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$1.35; by mail, $1.58. 

William Elliott Griffis, who is already well known 
as a popular writer on historical subjects, has taken 
“The Rise of the Dutch Republic’ and judiciously 
condensed it by the omission of paragraphs of sub- 
ordinate interest. In addition to an introduction 
and notes for necessary elucidation, Mr. Griffis has 
added a sketch of the Dutch people, from the death 
of William the Silent in 1584 to 1897. The point 
of view taken by Mr. Griffis in this sketch is indi- 
cated by the concluding sentence: “In all the earth 
there are no people who ought to be more familiar 
with Dutch history than those who speak the Eng- 
lish language. Of all the nations, none ought to be 
more grateful than the United Kingdom and the 
United States, since from the Northern Nether- 
lands they have in blood, speech, law, industry, in- 
ventions, art and ideas borrowed so much.” The 
condensation occupies about 700 of the 900 pages. 
No attempt has been made to tamper with Motley’s 
brilliant, colorful language; seldom even is the en- 
tire paragraph that is selected ever subjected to the 
blue pencil. Motley’s guiding idea, the identifica- 
tion of William the Silent with the rise of the Dutch 
Republic, is faithfully preserved in the narrative. 
An index and numerous illustrations add to the 
usefulness of this version of a great historical 
classic, Philadelphia Press. 
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Select Documents Illustrative of the History of the United 





States. 1776-1861. Edited with notes, by Wil- 
liam Macdonald. 465 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$2.03; by mail, $2.21. 

See Review. 

Story of Evangelina Cisneros (Evangelina Betan- 
court Cosio Y Cisneros.) Told by Herself. 
Her rescue by Karl Decker. Introduction by 
Julian Hawthorne. Illustrations by Frederic 
Remington, Thomas Fleming and others. 257 
pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne, in the opening paragraph 
of his introduction to “The Story of Evangelina 
Cisneros,” expresses the opinion that nothing in 
modern history can be exactly compared with that 
story, and it may at least be cheerfully admitted that 
few things in the history of modern literature can 
be exactly compared with the rich ochre coloring 
and fine copper-gilt magnificence of some passages 
in that introduction. Approaching his subject in 
a light and airy spirit of pure fantasy, he treats the 
story as a fairy tale. A young newspaper proprie- 
tor from the West is “the puissant prince of fairy 
legend,” Miss Evangelina Cisneros is a fairy prin- 
cess in the power of a wicked Ogre, and Mr. Karl 
Decker, a newspaper correspondent of this city, is 
the bearer of “a courteous but cogent message to 
the Ogre, calling his attention to the wrong done 
his captive and demanding justice in her behalf.” 
Of the three principal characters involved in Mr. 
Julian Hawthorne’s legend, Mr. Carl Decker—whose 
own story of his adventures is told with modesty 
and commendable directness—is the only one who 
is not invested with any fairy-like qualities. But 
he is none the less described as possessing some at- 
tributes in every way remarkable. “He is, in fact,” 
says Mr. Julian Hawthorne, ‘a young American 
of the best and oldest strain, with the Constitution 
in his backbone and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence in his eyes. In spite of his quietness and mod- 
esty his face shows boldness to the verge of rash- 
ness, and perhaps a little beyond that verge upon 
occasion; but tempered with an abiding sense of 
humor and sterling common-sense and sanity. Be- 
yond his frank and simple bearing was conveyed 
the impression that here was one who could keep 
his own counsel; could hide a purpose in the depths 
of his soul, as a torpedo is hidden in the sea, and ex- 
plode it at the proper moment in the vitals of his 
adversary.” N. Y. Sun. 





LETTERS. 


Letters of Victor Hugo, The. From Exile and after 
the Fall of the Empire. Edited by Paul Meu- 
rice. Volume II. 249 pp. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, 
$2.44. 

The later correspondence includes letters to all 
the chief revolutionists of Europe, but the spirit 
does not change; it rather becomes intensified with 
years. Perceiving the evil reaction of hate, he 
strove to keep himself from hating Louis Bona- 
parte, as he called him, but it was not possible. 
Even the downfall of his enemy did not assuage 
his bitterness, although it often lay dormant. The 
letters are the complement of his formal writings; 
the direct revelation of thoughts put into the 
mouths of fictitious characters in his novels and 
plays, and expressed with careful rhetoric in his 
political books and poems, for Victor Hugo’s hon- 
esty was invincible. The second volume is more 
interesting than the first, because it reveals the com- 
plete man, the Ulysses whose added years have 
brought him to many a strange port, and introduced 
him to many strange people. N. Y. Times. 
‘Tourgueneff and His French Circle. Edited by E. 

Halperine-Kaminsky. Translated by Ethel M. 
Arnold. 302 pp. 12mo, $1.70; by mail, $1.84. 
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Considering the lustre surrounding both Tour- 
guéneff and the brilliant society amid which he 
lived, and which he adorned for more than a gen- 
eration, the reader will probably put down this 
correspondence with feeling akin to disappointment. 
Every famous name in the French world of letters 
during the Empire and the first decade of the Re- 
public was not only known to him, but was a per- 
sonal friend, who honored and loved the person- 
ality and genius of their Russian confrere. ‘His 
immense intelligence,’ remarks one who knew 
Tourguéneff well, Charles Edmond, “his attractive 
wit, the penetrating sweetness of his manner, his 
low melodious voice, all that winning personality 
of his, put him at once on a footing of cordiality, 
which soon ripened into genuine friendship. Every- 
body enjoyed his conversation and delighted in his 
stories.” But the witty conversation that made the 
charm of the famous dinners at Magny’s and the 
Café Riche will not be found in the letters now pub- 
lished. A passage in a letter to Georges Sand, a 
reference to Gounod, or a comment upon some 
recent work of Daudet or Zola may call for passing 
notice, but, as a rule, Tourguéneff’s correspondence 
is friendly but commonplace, and chiefly full of 
successive attacks of gout. Flaubert, Zola, Madame 
Viardot and G..Sand occupy the greater part of 
the collection, after which come a few letters to 
Sainte Beuve, Maupassant, Rénan, and one or two 
more. London Bookseller. 


LITERATURE. 


Later Renaissance, The. By David Hannay.  Pe- 
riods of European Literature. 381 pp.  In- 
dexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 

See Review. 


Odyssey of Homer, The. Translated into English 
blank verse. By William Cullen Bryant. Two 
volumes in one. New edition. 256 pp. 12mo, 
$1.00; by mail, $1.14. 


Reviews and Essays in English Literature. By the Rev. 
Duncan C. Tovey, M. A. 187 pp. 12mo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.61. 

These essays originally appeared in the London 
Guardian. Opening with an attack on the pre- 
sent method of studying English literature, then fol- 
low nine essays on More’s Utopia, Fuller, Ches- 
terfield, Arnold, Waller, Gay, Ossian, Patmore, 
Elizabethan poetry and “A Cambridge Reminis- 
cence.” 


Thackerayana, Notes and Anecdotes. [Illustrated by 
hundreds of sketches. By William Makepeace 
Thackeray. Depicting humorous incidents in 
his school-life and favorite scenes and charac- 
ters in the books of his every-day reading. 494 
pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.17. 

A reissue of a desultory collection of Thackeray’s 
sketches with a running commentary intended to 
connect them with his life and works. 


MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 


Discoveries and Inventions of the Nineteenth Century. 
By Robert Routledge, B. Sc., F. C. S. Twelfth 
edition. Revised and partly re-written, with ad- 
ditions and appendix. Containing four hun- 
dred and fifty-six illustrations. 767 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.49. 

This book first appeared in 1875, J. H. Pepper’s 
name being on the title-page. It has gone through 
edition after edition since and has in this one, 60 
pages added to the 11th, 1896. It describes dis- 
cursively a wide array of mechanical achievements 
and scientific discovery from the English stand- 
point. 
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Marine Steam Engine, The. A treatise for engineer- 
ing students, young engineers, and officers of 
the Royal navy and mercantile marine. By the 
late Richard Sennett and Henry J. Oram. 
With numerous diagrams. 519 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $4.80; by mail, $5.06. 


MEDICINE. 


Elements of Clinical Diagnosis, The. By Professor 
Dr. G. Klemperer. First American from the 
seventh (last) German edition, with sixty-one 
illustrations. Authorized translation by Nathan 
E. Brill, A. M., M. D. and Samuel M. Brickner, 
A. M., M. D. 292 pp. Indexed.  12mo, 90 
cents; by mail, $1.00. 

First prepared in 1890, the seventh edition from 
which this translation is made, has an addition on 
the Roentgen Ray. The work professes to give 
the method in the first medical clinic in Berlin. 


MUSIC. 

Handbook of Musical History and Bibliography from St. 
Gregory to the Present Time, A. By James E. 
Matthew, author of “The Literature of Music,” 
etc. With one hundred and twenty-eight illus- 
trations, representing reproductions of old in- 
struments, facsimiles from rare musical works, 
and portraits of musical composers. 486 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $2.80; by mail, $2.99. 

A revision, expansion and correction, with the 
addition of contemporary musicians of the “Manual 
of Musical History,” published in 1892. The early 
history of European music to the rise of opera takes 
100 pages, another 100 covers the 17th and 18th 
centuries, and the remainder, and half the book, 
goes to this country. 


MYTHOLOGY. 


Manual of Mythology. Greek and Roman, Norse 
and old German, Hindoo and Egyptian mythol- 
ogy. By Alexander S. Murray. New edition, 
with notes, revisions and additions by William 
H. Knapp. With two hundred illustrations and 
a complete index. Altemus’ Illustrated Edition. 
427 pp. Indexed. I2mo, 85 cents; by mail, 
$1.06 


This new edition covers the whole ground of Greek 
and Roman mythology very thoroughly, including 
the evolution of the cosmic legends and a detailed 
account of both the higher and the inferior deities, 


the demisods and heroes. Dr. Klapp has wisely 
resisted the recent purists and has retained the 
Latin form of the Greek names, for which the reader 
should be grateful. The book gives also an account 
of the Norse and old German mythology, and of the 
mythology and religion of the Hindoos and of 
Egypt. These chapters have been revised by Pro- 
fessor Whitney, while Dr. Klapp has had through- 
out the co-operation of a number of distinguished 
scholars. Philadelphia Times. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
All About Animals, for Old and Young. Popular, in- 


teresting, amusing. Interesting facts, interest- 
ing photos. Hundreds of photos of beasts, 
birds, etc. 240 pp. folio, $3.20; by mail,$3.57. 
Although its title is over ambitious, not to say 
mistaken, there can be no doubt that the two hun- 
dred and forty large photographic portraits of num- 
erous creatures—the dog only, so far as we have 
discovered, being conspicuous by its absence—will 
be acceptable to all the young of the human species 
and to a good many of those who are old. Being 
invariably photographed from life, the animals have 
naturally much of the air of the Zoological Gardens 
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about them. Nevertheless, the prints are clear, in- 
teresting, and faithful. London Athenaeum. 


Birdsof Village and Field. A bird book for begin- 
ners. By Florence A. Merriam. Illustrated. 
406 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.67. 

See Review. 


OUTDOOR STUDIES. 


Garden-Making. Suggestions for the utilizing of 
home grounds. By L. H. Bailey. Illustrated. 
417 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 
cents. 

See Review. 

“On a Sunshine Holyday.” By the Amateur Angler. 
Illustrated. 140 pp. 16mo, $1.90; by mail, 


$1.08. 

“On a Sunshine Holyday” is a volume of genial 
essays on the contemplative man’s recreation, by 
“The Amateur Angler.” It is an open secret that 
the writer is Mr. kdward Marston, the well-known 
publisher, and the contents consist of occasional 
contributions to the Fishing Gazette. Mr. Marston is 
one of those energetic men in “populous city pent” 
who love, with undimmed enthusiasm, from youth 
to age, the free and leisure life of the country. He 
is, moreover, an expert angler, and these pages 
show that, unlike some gloomy experts with rod 
and reel, he does not take his pleasures sadly. Half 
the spell of the little book arises out of its shrewd 
and genial humor, and its frank recognition of the 
possibilities of rational pleasure, even to old age, 
and in the busiest life. The charm of the country 
is in these pages, and much knowledge of its sleepy 
manners and idyllic aspects. One would almost 
imagine that the “Amateur Angler,’ who makes a 
frank and resistless apology for being old, on the 
plea that he cannot help it, had conquered the se- 
cret of perpetual youth. There is certainly more 
merry banter and unflagging vivacity in these di- 
verting pages than is commonly found in the blase 
and cynical essays of the average young man of 
the period. Let those who doubt such a statement 
make haste to read “Our May-fly Outings” or the 
“Test and the Itchen,” or the “Amateur Angler’s” 
droll description of a singular and curious incident 
which befel him when he went fishing last year on 
that delectable day for the thoughtless multitude, 
if not for the contemplative man, the August Bank 
Holiday. London Speaker. 


POETRY. 


Chords of Life, The. Poems by Charles H. Crandall. 
Illustrated. 157 pp. 16mo, $1.00 postpaid. 

Mr. Crandall rhymes easily, and his metre is 
invariably finished and correct. When this is said 
it is dificult to add much to a notice of his poems. 
They read prettily, but lack a certain strength and 
a certain inspiration which would make them dwell 
in memory or impel the average reader to memorize 
them. Of the sonnets, those entitled “In Midsum- 
mer,” “May and June,” and “One I Know” are the 
best. N. Y. Times. 


Lay of the Nibelungs, The. Metrically translated from 
the old German text. By Alice Horton. 
Edited by Edward Bell, M. A. To which is 
prefixed the essay on the Nibelungen Lied by 
Thomas Carlyle. 411 pp. Indexed. I2m0, 
$1.30; by mail, $1.44. 

This is a literal, and at the same time a metrical, 
translation from the old German text, by Miss Alice 
Horton. It strikes us as a sound though scarcely 
a brilliant bit of work. It is accompanied by the 
essay on the Nibelungen Lied, which Thomas Car- 
lyle wrote many years ago. London Speaker. 
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Lyric Poems of John Keats. Edited by Ernest Rhys. 
With portrait. 188 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 81 cents. 

Nearly all of Keats’ best work is here, with notes 
of time and place of writing, but some scraps are 
included one does not desire to read. The ‘Epis- 
tles’ are hardly “lyrical poems;” but a modern edi- 
tor’s definition of a lyric seems often to be any 
short poem and (in some cases) any long poem 
that he likes. London Athenaeum. 


Minnewaska. A Legend of Lake Mohonk. Sequel 
to Longfellow’s Hiawatha, and other lyrical 
poems. By Ina E. Wood Van Norman. Illus- 
trated. 243 pp. 8vo, $2.00; by mail, $2.17. 

Mrs. Lucien P. Van Norman has here collected, 
with the Indian poem which gives a title, a group 
of patriotic and juvenile poems. 


Passion Flowers. By Father Edmund of the Heart 
of Mary, C. P. (Benjamin D. Hill), author of 
“A Short Cut to the True Church.” With por- 
trait. 210 pp. I12mo, $1.25; by mail, $1.35. 
Father Edmund’s ‘Passion Flowers” are the de- 
vout effusions of a member of the religious Order 
of the Heart of Mary, whose secular name is Ben- 
jamin D. Hill, who has evidently been an attentive 
student of the best in English verse, and who has 
acquired a considerable facility in expressing his 
lofty, devotional sentiments in flowing:and some- 
times very nearly elegant verse. Literary World. 


Poems. By William Ernest Henley. With fron- 
tispiece. 255 pp. I12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.45. 
Mr. Henley has brought together here his de- 
liberate selection from “A Book of Verses,” 1888 
and “London Voluntaries,” 1892-3. A journalist, 
he has written strong and vivid personal verse be- 
tween 1872 and 1897, while conspicuous in editing 
various weeklies in Edinburgh and London. 


Recessional. A Victorian Ode. By Rudyard Kip- 
ling. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 
Bound in white and gold, 38 cents; by mail, 43 
cents. 

An issue of Kipling’s poem with ornamental bor- 
ders and design. 


Rubatyat of Omar Khayyam. A _ paraphrase from 
several literal translations. By Richard Le 
Gallienne. 105 pp. 8vo, $2.50; by mail, $2.60. 

He who follows up a splendid performance with 

a weak imitation thereof is usually a person of de- 

praved taste. If he really liked what is good, he 

would be content to sit still and enjoy it. Most 
of our imitators of Fitzgerald’s “Rubaiyat of Omar 

Khayyam” seem to believe that their travesties are 

improvements upon the original. But Mr. Le 

Gallienne does not appear to us to be a person 

of intellect so unbalanced or of proclivities so nearly 

criminal as some of our newspaper critics have 
made him out to be. He is, we think, unfortunate 
in his direction that fate has given to his abilities, 
which might have sufficed him for short course 
through the pleasant places of minor song. Un- 
luckily, he has come too soon into Fitzergerald’s 
neighborhood, and now bears with regard to him, 
the relation that the muddy creek among the reeds 
bears to the ocean, a few paces away. He shows 
a peculiar and a touching though mistaken sense 
of his position. He feels the swash of Omar pour 
into him and pour out again, and recognizes how 
small in comparison is the little rill, visible only at 
low water, that he can call his own; but he imagines 
that he has entertained the whole of that great sea. 

Listen to him:—‘‘My verses but more particularly” 

(than in the prose translations) “formulate a mystic 

materialism which obviously is the very heart of 

his philosophy.” Of Fitzgerald’s, too, he would say. 
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But he has added somewhat that is not in Fitz- 
gerald. “One interest of Omar's existence I may 
perhaps claim to represent with a more propor- 
tionate fulness—his interest in love, and ‘women 
with langorous Narcissus eyes.’ There are a con- 
siderable greater number of verses devoted to 
that pleasant subject in the original than one would 
gather from Fitzgerald; and though, after Oriental 
fashion, woman was merely an interlude in Omar's 
life, a pet, a plaything, there are several quatrains 
which breathe quite a modern intensity of passion.” 
A very modern intensity it is, in Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
verses—the painful and unseemly straining of a small 
talent to accomplish something big. The Critic. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


Alien Immigrants to England. By W. Cunningham, 
D. D., author of “The Growth of English In- 
dustry and Commerce,” etc. With three maps 
and seven illustrations. Social England Series. 
286 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.02. 

This book is not, as the title might suggest, a 
discussion of the questions involved in the recent 
migrations of the Polish Jew, but a careful and elab- 
orate piece of historical investigation which follows 
the fortunes of the immigrant alien from the Nor- 
man Conquest up to recent times. The influence 
of the Normans, the Flemings of the twelfth cen- 
tury, the religious refugees of the sixteenth century, 
the Huguenots and the Poor Palatines of a later 
period, are all in turn adequately dealt with. We 
are brought into a polemical atmosphere in the last 
short chapter only, and there Dr. Cunningham is 
careful to point out that the history of past immigra- 
tions throw absolutely no light on the problems 
involved in the presence of the modern pauper 
stranger in our midst. A pleasing feature in the 
book is the share taken in it by some of Dr. Cun- 
ningham’s lady pupils at Cambridge, who have 
helped him to collect his facts and written at least 
one of his chapters. In short, it is a solid and use- 
ful piece of work, having the special merit of cover- 
ing ground which has never been covered as a 
whole before, so that though the scale is small, the 
result may well be distinguished as different in 
kind from the mass of little manuals which say once 
more what has already been said quite as well, if 
not better. 

Dr. Cunningham shows his readers clearly his 
method and its limitations. He cites authorities 
more often than is usual in books of this kind, and 
if many of the authors quoted are by no means 
first-hand sources, he warns his readers in his pre- 
face that he has not always sought to go behind 
local tradition and established authority. 

London Athenaeum. 


In the New Capital; or, The City of Ottawa in 1999. By 
John Galbraith. 151 pp. I12mo, paper, 25 cents; 
by mail, 39 cents. 

Mr. Galbrafth’s plan of going among the op- 
pressed class of people, and have them give their 
own opinions as to the causes of their suffering 
and the remedies to be applied, has enabled him to 
obtain a quantity of very interesting matter which 
he has embodied in a very pleasant and readable 
form. Quebec Telegraph. 


Law and Politics in the Middle Ages. With a monte 
table of sources. By Edward Jenks, M. A. 352 
pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.75; by mail, $2.95. 

The writer possesses literary skill, marred by a 
habit of employing over-emphatic expressions and 
epithets, and adjectives which are not always apt 
ornaments. Mr. Jenks has read, and to some pur- 
pose, Montesquieu, who touches most of the matters 
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Mr. Jenks discusses; let him study his predecessor’s 
parsimony in the use of words not absolutely indis- 
pensable. Here and there in this volumeare 
weighty and novel reflections, acute remarks on 
institutions and events proving what is too often 
forgotten—that jurisprudence may be a_ powerful 
instrument of historical research. One criticism is 
provoked by almost every page of the volume. Mr. 
Jenks is fearless in his conclusions; his generaliza- 
tions are far-ranging; and for some of them he 
offers almost as little evidence as a Hegelian writ- 
ing on the philosophy of history adduces for some 
so-called law. Much of the volume is devoted to 
proving that in the mediaeval times the Austinian 
conception of law was unknown—that, as Mr. Jenks 
puts it, law was found, not made. Excellent though 
this part of the book is, it touches only the fringe 
of a gers: Ss never yet worthily treated in juris- 
prudence—the primitive conceptions of the origin 
and sanction of law. London Times. 


State and Charity, The. By Thomas Mackay. The 
English Citizen series. 201 pp. 12mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

Mr. Mackay discusses a question which must ap- 
peal to every citizen. Most of us are obliged by 
law to pay poor rates, as members of our respective 
communities we give to various charities, as humane 
beings we contribute to hospitals. Do we follow 
the right way in these matters? Mr. Mackay points 
out certain errors in the systems in vogue for as- 
sisting the poor, and shows how they may be rem- 
edied. This involves a discussion of the relation 
of the State to charity and an appeal to first princi- 
ples. ‘Charity,’ says the author, ‘whether we re- 
gard it as a Christian virtue, or as the voluntary 
benevolent act, or as the compulsory benevolent 
act which is not charity, but the Poor Law, or again 
as a tenure of property specially recognized by Eng- 
lish law, touches everywhere on fundamental princi- 
ples of human society.’ Political economy and 
charity are closely connected subjects, so that a pro- 
per discussion of the one involves the other. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Mackay’s book is by no means 
the dull dry volume one might expect it to be. On 
the contrary, it is interesting enough to hold the 
attention of all but the flightiest of persons. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


Thirty Yearsof American Finance. A short financial 
history of the government and_people of the 
United States since the Civil War, 1865-1896. 
By Alexander Dana Noyes. 277 pages. In- 
dexed. 12m, 90 cents; by mail, $1.05. 

This book undertakes to narrate the series of 
events which influenced American financial history 
between 1865 and 1897 and to point out clearly the 
relation of those events. There has been no attempt 
at abstract economic argument. 


Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Trans-Missouri Freight Association Case and Railway 
Pooling in the United States, By Albert Lg Cooke. 
With an introduction by Hon. Wm. E. Chand- 
ler. 37 pp. 16mo, 35 cents, Bonne 

A plea for the restriction of the railroads under 

the “anti-trust law” ‘of 1890. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Even as You and I, By Bolton Hall, author of “Who 
Pays Your Taxes,” etc. 270 pp. 16mo, 38 
cents: by mail, 46 cents. 

A series of extremely vivid and penetrating para- 
bles based on the conviction that all the social and 
economic ills of life would be cured by a single- 
tax on land. Many have appeared in Collier's 
Weekly. Tolstoi is the source of much in the 
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work and its trend is along the line of his philoso- 


hy. 

Principles of Political Economy. By J. Shield Nich- 
olson, M. A. D. Sc. Vol. II. Book III. 328 
pp. 8vo, $2.03; by mail, $2.22. 

The issue of this part of Prof. Nicholson’s elabor- 
ate study has been delayed by illness. This volume 
covers exchange, including price, rent, currency, 
domestic and foreign trade. 


Science of Political Economy, The. By Henry George, 
author of “Progress and Poverty,” etc. With 
portrait. 545 pp. Indexed. . 8vo, $1.90; by 
mail, $2.07. 

This posthumous work was in all main essentials 
finished before the death of Mr. George. He meant 
it to be the crowning achievement of his life, and 
so it will no doubt be regarded. It is wider in 
scope than the famous “Progress and Poverty,” 
but written in the same lucid and graphic style. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


Application of Psychology to the Science of Education, 
The. By Johann Friedrich Herbart. Trans- 
lated and edited with notes and an introduction 
to the study of Herbart, by Beatrice C. Mulli- 
ner, B. A. With a preface by Dorothea Beale. 
With five plates. 231 pp. Indexed. t2mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.61. 

A preface on Herbart’s influence in this country 
and an introduction on his work and method open 
the way to his letters on the subject of the volume 
which constitute an outline of fundamental educa- 
tional methods. 


Dynamic Idealism. An elementary course in -the 
Metaphysics of Psychology. First entered 
upon in lectures before students in philosophy 
at the University of Michigan. By Alfred H. 
Lloyd, Ph. D., author of “Citizenship and Sal- 
vation.” 248 pp. Indexed. t12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 85 cents. 

A metaphysical explanation of psychology in its 
various phases as the result of conditions in which 


_ “the universe itself lives; the universe itself thinks.” 


Outlines of Descriptive Psychology. A text-book 
of mental science for colleges and normal 
schools. By George Trumbull Ladd. 428 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.68. 

It is, as its title designates, a text-book of the 
science of psychology for colleges and normal 
schools. I have, therefore, had in mind, from first 
sentence to last, both the pupil and the teacher in 
their mutual relations. And first, attention is called 
to the fact that this work aims to give a complete 
but summary treatment of the phenomena of human 
mental life, from the different points of view, and 
with all the methods of research, which belong to 
modern psychology. The aid of experimental and 
psychological investigations is constantly sought. 
But these investigations are, at least at present, al- 
most entirely unable to deal with the later and more 
complex developments of the mind. Unless we 
describe, as far as possible explain, the growth of 
intellect, the knowledge of Self and of Things, the 
formation of the higher sentiments and emotions, and 
the conditions for the attainment of character, we 
neglect the main part of the task of the psycholo- 
gist. The method which I have followed is both 
analytic and genetic. The First Part describes 
those elementary forms of functioning which analy- 
Sis discovers as entering into mental life. The 
Second Part traces the evolution of the principal 
faculties” of the mind, as much as possible in their 
combined and interdependent action. 

From the preface. 
5 


Primer of Psycholocy, A. By Edward Bradford 
Titchener. 314 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.03. 


REFERENCE. 


Almanac for the Year of Our Lord, 1898, An. By Jo- 
seph Whitaker, F. S. A. Containing an account 
of the astronomical and other phenomena. A 
large amount of information respecting the gov- 
ernment, finances, population, commerce and 
general statistics of the British Empire, etc. 
440 pp. I2mo, 80 cents; by mail, 95 cents. 
Paper, 40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

The thirtieth volume ofthis most useful compilation 
has this year the army and navy estimates presented 
in tabular form, the insurance section is remodelled, 
colonial and Indian governors are presented, nota- 
ble wills are included and a table of fighting ships 
added to the navy list. The almanac is particularly 
valuable for its English army, navy, civil, Parlia- 
mentary and peerage lists. 


Bible References of John Ruskin, The. By Mary and 
Ellen Gibbs. 303 pp. With appendix. I2mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.01. 

Hearty recognition is at once due to the compilers 
of “The Bible References of John Ruskin.” Every- 
one who has come under the spell of “The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture,” “The Stones of Venice,” 
or “Modern Painters,” is aware how both the letter 
and the spirit of the Bible are interwoven with the 
teaching of the great art critic and moralist. Mr. 
Ruskin has himself revealed the secret of his pro- 
found acquaintance with the Scriptures. There is 
a passage in one of his books in which he states 
that his mother by “resolutely consistent lessons” 
made the words of the Bible as familiar to him as 
habitual music, and yet uplifted such instruction as 
to keep familiarity itself in check by reverence. The 
present compilation has been made from Mr. Rus- 
kin’s writings with his sanction, and nothing could 
well be better than the taste and skill which mark 
the selection. There is truth in La Bruyére’s de- 
claration that when a book raises a man’s spirit 
and inspires him with noble and courageous feel- 
ings, there is no need to turn to rules in proof of 
its excellence. This choice volume can assuredly 
claim such distinction, for its appeal is to the deepest 
sanctities of existence, and its outlook is wide and 
uplifting. London Speaker. 


Book of the Year. 1897, A chronicle of the times and 
“a record of events. Compiled by Edmund 
Routledge. 340 pp. 12mo, boards, 60 cents 
postpaid. 

Mr. Routledge’s book embodies a good idea 
well carried out. It often happens that a date 
is wanted in a hurry. In this book it may 
be found without difficulty. When did Lord 
Hindlip die, how much money did he leave, when 
was his will proved? The answers to such ques- 
tions are found at once. When was a certain book 
published? Did it rain on the 7th of October? 
When did Lancashire beat Kent at cricket, and by 
how much? What was the date of the Ashburn- 
ham Sale, and what amount was realized? What 
happened at the Battle of Larissa? These and 
thousands of other questions are answered con- 
cisely in this book. By means of an excellent index 
the required information can be found in the twink- 
ling of an eye. London Publishers’ Circular. 


Book Sales of 1897. A record of the most important 
books sold at auction and the prices realized. 
With introduction, notes and index. By Tem- 
ple Scott. 465 pp. 8vo, $4.50; by mail, $4.70. 

This is described as ‘a record of the most impor- 
tant books sold at auction and the prices realized, 
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with introduction, notes, and inde.’ The first 
thought of the reader will naturally be that the vol- 
ume cannot be a complete record of the book sales 
of 1897, when the November and December sales 
are not included. In the introduction, Mr. Scott 
explains that his ‘year’ is from November Ist to 
August, and his object is to have ready on the eve 
of each year’s book sale season a record of the pre- 
vious season, so that purchasers of books may have 
at hand a convenient reference book of the prices 
realized in the previous twelve months. The intro- 
duction is a well written summary of last year’s 
sales, with valuable hints as to the likelihood of a 
rise or fall in various classes of books. A careful 
perusal of this preface will give the book-lover some 
idea of the trend of book values and the classes of 
books which are either going out of or coming 
into fashion. Illustrated sporting books appear to 
have been fetching good prices, while angling books 
are especially sought for, and the rarer works on 
this subject seem destined to realize yet higher 
prices. Mr. Scott appends a Supnlement of Ameri- 
can Sales, from which one gathers that book col- 
lectors in America have much the same tastes as 
their brethren in England, with a special leaning 
towards extra illustration. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


Chamber’s Biographical Dictionary. The great of 
all times and nations. Edited by David Pat- 
rick, LL.D. and Francis Hindes Groome. 1002 
pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.60; by mail, $2.85. 


In their preface the editors state that the number 
of persons dealt with in this ‘Biographical Diction- 
ary’ exceeds ten thousand—‘The World’s Upper 
Ten Thousand these mainly; still, the lower, even 
the lowest, have not been wholly neglected.’ At- 
tention is also drawn to the fact that the work con- 
tains as much letterpress as three volumes of the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ One of its 
features is that it furnishes ample references to 
biographies, autobiographies, criticisms, etc. The 
dictionary gives the exact pronunciation of all diffi- 
cult names. A useful appendix contains a list of 
pseudonyms, nicknames, etc., so that the reader may 
know where to look for ‘Stagirite,’ ‘Lucas Malet,’ 
‘Delta,’ or the author of ‘Mark Rutherford.’ In 
their criticisms the compilers are sometimes more 
daring than edifying. For instance, they say of 
Ouida’s novels that ‘an encyclopaedic ignorance 
marks these books, which possess glamour and go, 
but are wholly unreal.’ But of ‘John Oliver 
Hobbes,’ Mrs. Sarah Grand, and ‘George Egerton’ 
nothing is said, and our curiosity remains unsatis- 
fied. Of course in a work of this size we cannot 
expect the completeness of a ‘National Dictionary 
of Biography,’ which devotes nearly two hundred 
articles to the ‘Smiths,’ but we find that in this 
comparatively small volume, there are fifty articles, 
or rather, paragraphs about ‘Smiths.’ Speaking 
generally, the references cited under the biographies 
furnish the inquirer with quite a bibliography of 
each subject. Thus under Shakespeare there are 
forty-three references, under Tennyson twenty-five, 
and so on. London Publishers’ Circular. 


Nicknames and Pseudonyms of Prominent People. 
With dates of birth and death. Compiled by 
Mrs. Fannie Parmelee Deane. 108 pp. 18mo, 
25 cents, postpaid. 

A brief list compiled from newspapers and not 
confined to authors. For the most part contem- 
porary. 

Pocket Dictionary of Electrical Words, Terms and 
Phrases, A. Being the supplemental matter to, 
or an epitome of the fourth edition of a diction- 
ary of electrical words, terms and phrases. By 
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Edwin J. Houston, Ph. D. 
$2.50; by mail, $2.62. 
$3.12. 

The supplementary matter to the original Diction- 
ary proved so large that it has been printed in sep- 
arate form arranged alphabetically. It has no 
cross references. There will be found in the copy 
of the complete fourth edition which has a large 
amount of encyclopaedic matter, besides the brief 
definitions of the supplement. 


RELIGION. 


Aids to the Devout Life. Reprinted from “The Out- 
look.” 80 pp. 16mo, 38 cents; by mail, 43 
cents. 

Essays on the “Pilgrim’s Progress,” by Rev. J. 
John Brown, the “Imitation” by Bishop Hunting- 
ton, “Holy Living and Dying” by Rev. Dr. Amory 
H. Bradford, Browning’s ‘Saul’? by Hamilton W. 
Mabie and Kehle’s “Christian Year” by Rev. Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke. All appeared originally in the 
“Outlook.” 


Biblical Quotations in Old English Prose Writers, 
Edited with the vulgate and other Latin orig- 
inals, introduction on old English Biblical ver- 
sions, index of Biblical passages, and index of 
principal words. By Albert S. Cook. 330 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $2.70; by mail, $2.93. 

Book of the Twelve Prophets Commonly Called the 
Minor, The. By George Adam Smith, D. D., 
LL.D. In two volumes. Vol. II1—Zephaniah, 
Nahum, Habakkuk, Obadiah, Haggai, Zachar- 
iah I.-VIII., “Malachi,” Joel, “Zachariah” IX- 
XIV and Jonah. With historical and critical 
introductions. The Expositor’s Bible. 543 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $1.00; by mail, $1.20. 

The first volume of “The book of the twelve 
prophets” was issued in 1896. The present volume 
completes the series of the Expositor’s Bible. The 
same plan of treatment has been followed as in 
Vol. I. A historical introduction is offered to each 
period. To each prophet are given first a chapter 
of critical introduction, and then one or more chip- 
ters of exposition. A complete translation has been 


furnished, with critical and explanatory notes. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


Christianity and the Progress of Man. As Illustrated by 
Modern Missions. By W. Douglas Mackenzie. 
250 pp. 1I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

The design of W. Douglas Mackenzie’s book, 
is to outline the kind of facts which belong to the 
history of missions in the nineteenth century and 
throw light upon the action of Christianity among 
heathen and Moslem peoples. There are many re- 
ligions, the author says, which influence the forma- 
tion of character, perhaps all do so; but Christianity 
is the only world religion. It appeared among 
men, and began that marvelous redemptive and 
educative process which to-day it is carrying on 
more widely and more powerfully than in any e1r- 
lier age; thus proving conclusively the universal.sm 
of Christianity. _The author gives credit to the 
character and home life of the missionaries as fac- 
tors in the success of the missionary movement. In 
fact this force has been before the eyes of this gen- 
eration, and on a scale unequaled in history, acting, 
he claims, as the principal cause of that which we 
all feel to be a reality, and in which we all rejoice 
as the progress of man. Public Opinion. 


Curler’s Sermons, Preached before the Grand Nat- 
ional Curling Club, by the Chaplain, Rev. S. B. 
Rossiter, D. D. 108 pp. 12mo., 40 cents; by 
mail, 47 cents. E 

These sermons are of a metaphorical and fanciful 
character. 


945 pp. 16mo, 
Leather, $3.00; by mail 
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Door Opened, A. By Alexander McKenzie. With 
portrait. 306 pp. 12mo. $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 

In sixteen chapters Dr. McKenzie, of Cambridge, 
Mass., treats the religious life in its various rela- 
tions. The subjects are: A door opened; The throne 
of grace; The royal bounty; The chief point; The 
comforter, even the Holy Spirit; The grace of the 
touch; The wheels and the spirit; The place of the 
branch; The story of a New England church; The 
place of the prayer; The virtue of clean hands; The 
man and the vote; The sailor man; Mending, 
launching and following; The Christian mysteries; 
The song in a strange land. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Gate Called Beautiful, The. An Institute of Christian 
Sociology. By Edward A. Warriner, author 
of “I Am That I Am,” etc. 355 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

The keynote to the book is found in the author’s 
preface: ‘“We believe,”’ he says, “our Christian faith 
to be an idealistic conception of inspired prophecy 
of a social condition of universal peace and broth- 
erhood, originally and practically applied by Jesus 
the Christ in the establishment of his church. We 
are not seeking to develop a new and _ original 
theory of our own, but rather to define and apply 
one that has already been partially developed, but 
in this materialistic age is but dimly discerned.” 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Hezekiah and His Age. By Robert Sinker, D. D. 
The Bible Student’s Library. 184 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

This is a luminous and, at the same time a criti- 
cal exposition of “Hezekiah and his Age.” 
London Speaker. 


Liturgy and Ritual of the Ante-Nicene Church, The 
By F. E. Warren, B. D., F. S. A. Sidelights 
of Church History. 343 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

It has been attempted to put together in this 
volume all that is known about the Liturgy and 
Ritual of the Ante-Nicene Church, so far as such 
knowledge can be gathered (1) from Holy Scrip- 
ture; (2) from ecclesiastical writings prior to A. D. 
325; (3) from scanty surviving liturgical remains; 
and (4) from a few other sources, e. g. inscriptions, 
etc. A chapter has been added dealing with the in- 
teresting but difficult question as to how far the wor- 
ship and ritual of the Christian Church are of Jew- 
ish origin, or are modified by Jewish or other non- 
Christian influence. It is hoped that from the ma- 
terial accumulated in the following pages; an answer 
may be found to the important question ‘ How far 
does the Book of Common Prayer of the Church 
of England retain or reflect primitive usage, both 
absolutely as regards itself, and relatively, in com- 
parison with the service books of other parts of 
Christendom?” Introduction. 


Message of the World’s Religions, The. Reprinted 
from “The Outlook.” 125 pp. 16mo, 38 cents; 
by mail, 44 cents. 


These articles on the World’s religions originally 
appeared in the Outlook. “Judaism” by the lead- 
ing Rabbi of New York, Dr. G. Gottherl, “Confu- 
cianism” by Rev, Arthur H. Smith, a missionary 
in North China who has written ‘‘Chinese Char- 
acteristics,’ a most penetrating’ book,” ‘“Moham- 
medanism” by Dr. George Washburn for forty years 
a resident of Constantinople, President of Roberts’ 
College, “Brahmanism” by Prof. Charles R. Lan- 
man, a Sanskrit scholar of eminence and “Christian- 
ity” by Dr. Lyman Abbott. 
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Old Testament Under Fire, The. By A. J. F. Beh- 
rends, D. D.,S. T. D. 246 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 87 cents. 

An able, stimulating and informed but somewhat 
fervid popular statement of the objections to the 
“higher criticism” as applied to the Old Testament. 
Dr. Behrends, a Brooklyn pastor who wrote this 
book as addresses for his flock, reaches the conclu- 
sion that the Old Testament is a substantially ac- 
curate narrative. 


Paul: A Servant of Jesus Christ. By the Rev. F. 
B. Meyer, B. A. 203 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 85 cents. 

Mr. F. B. Meyer has written among many relig- 
ious works eight scriptural biographies. “Of the 
many sacred biographies I have written,” he says, 
“this has been by far the most interesting.”” Drawn 
from the Epistles, it aims to give Paul’s life from 
within but its pages hold much somewhat florid de- 
scription of his environment. 


Reasons for the Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch. 
By Rev. Isaac Gibson, author of “The Penta- 
teuch and Joshua.”’ Introduction by Rev. Wil- 
lis Hatfield Hazard, M. A. 100 pp. I2mo, 50 
cents; by mail, 58 cents. 

An attempt, in a very brief compass, to show 
the general reasons for the “higher criticism and to 
emulate by examples, its methods.” Short as the 
work is, it will give a better conception than many 
longer ones. 


Sacred Scriptures of the World. Being selections of 
the most devotional and ethical portions of the 
ancient Hebrew and Christian Scriptures, to 
which have been added kindred selections from 
other ancient Scriptures of the World. Com- 
piled, edited, and in part retranslated by a 
clergyman. New edition. 406 pp. 8vo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.70. 

The sub-title gives one a fair idea as to the scope 
of this volume. According to it the book contains 
“selections of the most devotional and ethical por- 
tions of the ancient Hebrew and Christian Scrip- 
tures, to which have been added kindred selections 
from other ancient Scriptures of the world, designed 
for common use in churches, schools and homes, 
or wherever else the devout and moral teachings 
of the world may be needed for purposes of religi- 
ous inspiration or of ethical instruction.” A lauda- 
ble object this. The only matter for regret is that 
the author has not given more space to the Bud- 
dhist and other great ancient religions. While it is 
certainly desirable that we should learn all we can 
about the Hebrew and Scriptures, it is almost 
equally if not quite as desirable that we should 
obtain exact information in regard to the great 
principles underlying the other ancient religions. 
The author of this book tells us something about all 
of them, but he might, and he ought to, have told 
us a good deal more. Neither he nor any one else 
can give us in four pages anything like an adequate 
conception of the precepts and principles of the 
Persian religion. N. Y. Herald. 


Sketch of the History of the Apostolic Church, A. By 
Oliver J. Thatcher. 312 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.01. 

Outlines, along lines laid down by Adolph Har- 
nack, the environment, growth and character of the 
early church from Christ’s death to the fall of Jeru- 
salem, 70 A. D. 


Studies of the Mind in Christ. By Rev. Thomas Adam- 
son, B. D. 300 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.80; by 


mail, $1.95. 
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By carefully collating all the references to Christ 
in-the Gospels, Dr. Adamson endeavors to deter- 
mine Christ’s ignorance, his foreknowledge and its 
absence, his knowledge of the Scripture and his 
divine and spiritual knowledge. The entire field is 
treated literally. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


Introduction to the Study of Sociology. By J. H. W. 
Stuckenberg, author of “The Life of Immanuel 
Kant,” etc. 336 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.66. 

The title gives the exact aim of the volume. An 
elaborate system of sociology is not attempted; but 
the purpose is to lay the basis for sociological study, 
to designate the problems involved, and to aid the 
beginner in the solution of these problems. Spe- 
cial attention has been devoted to the interpretation 
of society, particularly to the idea found under the 
head of “Sociation,” to the division of “Sociology,” 
and to the removal of the confusion caused by bur- 
dening the subject with materials which are not so- 
ciological, but belong to metaphysics, to specula- 
tive philosophy or to natural science. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Across the Everglades. A Canoe Journey of Ex- 
ploration. By Hugh L. Willoughby. Illustra- 
tions from photographs taken by the author. 
192 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.63. 

See Review. 


Andree’s Balloon Expedition in Search of the North 
Pole. By Henri Lachambre and Alexis Mach- 
uron. With over fifty illustrations. 306 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

M. Henri Lachambre was the expert under whose 


superintendence Herr Andrée had the balloon con- 
structed in which he and his two companions 


Strindberg and Fraenkel floated upwards from 
Danes Island on the north-west of Spitzbergen with 
the object of crossing the North Polar area. M. 
Lachambre accompanied the expedition to Spitz- 
bergen both in 1896, when Andrée considered pru- 
dence the better part of valor, and in 1897 when, 
on July 11, he launched on his hazardous venture. 
In this little volume M. Lachambre (assisted by M. 
Alexis Machuron) gives full details as to the struc- 
ture of the balloon, most of which are already 
known to the public. So far as the material, the 
design, the construction of all parts of the balloon 
and car, the manufacture of the gas and the filling 
of the triple-silk receptacle, down to the minutest 
detail, are concerned, every possible precaution 
seems to have been taken, the most scientific 
methods followed. Of Andrée himself, his physi- 
cal and scientific qualifications for such an enter- 
prise, but the best opinion can be entertained by 
those who know him; he is as sane and well-bal- 
anced as Nansen. Whatever precautions could be 
taken in coping with so unstable an element as the 
air were adopted. These are all clearly and simply 
described in M. Lachambre’s narrative. He gives 
a very pleasant account of the two voyages to Spitz- 
bergen and of the various incidents connected there- 
with, and with the preparations in Danes Island 
previous to the departure of the naval expedition on 
July 11, 1897. London Times. 


Life in California, Being a residence of several 
years in that territory. By Alfred Robinson. 
With portrait. New edition, bringing forward 
the narrative from 1846 to the occupation of 
the country by the United States. 284 pp. 
12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.47. 


Issued in 1891, this work first described American 
life in California before 1846. An appendix of sixty 
pages brings the narrative down from 1846 to the 
American occupation. 


USEFUL AND FINE ARTS. 
Modern Painting. 


trait. New edition, enlarged. 
160; by mail, $1.72. 

Mr. George Moore is an able and vivid art critic 
who has here collated from the Speaker and other 
journals a body of criticism on the last phase of 
modern art in which Mr. Moore most admires 
Whistler and finds, among others, most to admire 
in Degers and Maret. This volume was first pub- 
lished two years ago. 


By George Moore. With por- 
288 pp. 12mo, 


Occupations for Women, A book of practical 
suggestions for the material advancement, the 
mental and physical development, and the moral 
and spiritual uplift of women. By Francis E. 
Willard, assisted by Helen M. Winslow and 
Sallie Joy White. Containing seventy-five il- 
lustrations and portraits of prominent women. 
504 pp. Indexed. quarto, $2.50; by mail, $2.80. 

Contains seventy-one chapters, four are on the 
general subject and the remaining sixty-seven give, 
for the most part, sketches of the lives, cares and 
work of women in the various occupations outlined, 
each chapter being devoted to one. The book is 
somewhat desultory and certain to encourage 
women to self-help. 

Portfolio, The. Monographs on artistic subjects 
with many illustrations, issued periodically. 
By R. A. M. Stevenson. 100 pp. Indexed. 
No. 35, January, 1898. Peter Paul Rubens, 
8vo, paper, 90 cents; by mail,$1.01. 

The latest of the portfolio monographs is Peter 
Paul Rubens. It is well done and interesting, as 
might be expected in the case of any work by so 
competent a critic; but it is pretty clear that Mr. 
Stevenson is more sympathetically employed when 
he is unravelling problems of art than when he is 
writing what is in the main a biography, as this pro- 
fesses to be. He frequently stops himself half way 
in a discussion, saying that it would be more ap- 
propriate to a study of the art of Rubens than to 
a sketch of his life; and this is only to be forgiven 
if, as we hope, he will follow up this monograph 
with another on the qualities of Rubens as a painter, 
much as Mr. Armstrong recently divided his study 
of Velasquez into two parts. It was desirable, 
however, that we should have in English a fresh 
summary of what is known about the extraordinary 
career of the first definitely modern painter, who 
was, as every one knows, not only painter, but man 
of the world, diplomatist, and the friend of princes. 
M. Max Rooses and other students have lately done 
so much in setting the history of Rubens upon a 
sound footing, and have cleared away so many 
legends, that the old books have ceased to be of any 
value. Mr. Stevenson has so far done good ser- 
vice in following out these modern researches, and 
in presenting us with the story in a form that is 
now acceptable. Without going over the ground 
again in his company, we may heartily endorse 
Mr. Stevenson’s advice to those who wish to under- 
stand the essential qualities of Rubens; let them 
first read Fromentin’s “Maitres d’Autrefois,” and 
then, with that golden book in their hands, let them 
go to Antwerp, and work through the museum and 
the churches. More than half, probably, will have 
had enough of Rubens by that time, but others will 
have caught the enthusiasm, and will not rest till 
they have followed him to Malines, to Brussels, to 
Paris, to Munich, and, perhaps, even to St. Peters- 
burg. London Times. 
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Story of the Potter, The. Being a popular account of 
the rise and progress of the principal manu- 
factures of pottery and porcelain in all parts of 
the world, with some description of modern 
practical working. By Charles F. Binns. With 


fifty-seven illustrations. 248 pp. Indexed. 
16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 68 cents. 

In this interesting little volume, Mr. Binns gives 
a popular account of the rise and progress of the 
principal manufactures of pottery and porcelain in 
all parts of the world, with some description of 
modern practical working. Most of the existing 
books on the subject are either too voluminous or 
too advanced for the average reader, so that the 
popular “Story of the Potter’ is all the more wel- 
come. The average man does not wish to wade 
through works designed for specialists and collec- 
tors, and often has to sigh in vain for some book 
in lighter vein which will give all essential informa- 
tion in an interesting style. Mr. Binns has in this 
respect produced an ideal book. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 





D. Appleton and Company: 
Studies of Good and Evil. 
Royce. ; 
Psychologic Foundations of Education. By Dr. 


By Prof. Josiah 


W. T. Harris. 

A History of Italian Literature. 
Garnett. 

A French Volunteer of the War of Independence 
(The Chevalier de Pontgibaud). Translated and 
edited by Robert B. Douglas. 

The Story of Animal Life in the Sea. By Sydney 
J. Hickson. 

The Disaster. By Paul and Victor Margueritte. 

Eastern Journeys. By the late Charles A. Dana. 

The Animal World. By Frank Vincent. 

Harold’s Rambles. By J. F. Troeger; 

On the Farm. By F. W. Parker. 

This Littke World. By D. Christie Murray. 

A Forgotten Sin. By D. Gerard. 


The Macmillan Company: 

Social Hours with Celebrities. Prepared by the 
late Mrs. W. Pitt-Byrne, and edited by her sister, 
Miss R. H. Busk. 

A Source Book of American History. By Al- 
bert Bushnell Hart. 

Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. By J. W. 
Nicholson, LL.D. 

For-Footed Americans, With Their No-Footed 
and Wing-Handed kin. By Mabel Osgood Wright, 
edited by Frank M. Chapman. : 

The Meaning of Education. By Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, Ph. D. 

Tales told in a Coffee House. Turkish Tales col- 
lected and done into English by Cyrus Adler and 
Allen Ramsay. 

At You All’s House. By James Newton Baskett. 

The General Manager's Story: or, Old Time Re- 
miniscences of Railroading in the United States. 
By Herbert Elliott Hamblen. 

Aristocracy and Evolution. By W. H. Mallock. 

A Prelude to Milton. Edited by Andrew J. 
George. : 

The Pruning Book. By L. H. Bailey. 

» agaae and Reason. By Henry Rutgers Mar- 
shall. 

The Evolution of Our Native Fruits. By L. H. 
Bailey. 


By Richard 
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J. B. Lippincott Company: 


Washington after the Revolution, 1784-1799. By 
William S. Baker. 

The Track of a Storm. By Owen Hall. 

Coal Catechism. By William Jasper Nicolls, M. 
Am: Sec. ©. ES. 

A Short Hand-Book of Oil Analysis. By 
Augustus H. Gill, S. B. 

The Vicar. By Joseph Hatton. 

Ray’s Recruit. By Captain Charles King, U. 


S.A; 

Madam of the Ivies. By Elizabeth Phipps Train. 

The Peace-Makers. By John Strange Winter. 

A Manual of Dissection and Histology. By G. 
H. French, A. M. 

Mammalian Anatomy. By Horace Jayne, M. D., 
Ph.D., 


R. H. Russell: 

Two Prisoners. By Thomas Nelson Page. 

The Nightingale. By Hans Christian Anderson. 

Poems. By Robert Burns Wilson. 

The Pinero Birthday Book, with quotations for 
each day in the year from the plays of Arthur 
Pinero. 


How the Buffalo Lost His Crown. By John H. 


Beacom. 
Venice of To-day. By F. Hopkinson Smith. 


Dodd, Mead and Company: 


American Wives and English Husbands. A 
novel. By Gertrude Atherton. 

Folks from Dixie. By Paul Laurence Dunbar. 

The Companions of the Sorrowful Way. By Ian 
MacLaren. 

The Diplomatic History of America. By Henry 
Harrisse. 

Wisdom and Destiny. By Maurice Maeterlinck. 

Robert Burns and Mrs. Dunlop. Correspon- 
dence now published for the first time. With eluci- 
dations by William Wallace. 

Charles Dickers: A Critical Study. By George 
Gissing. , 

The Children of the Sea. By Joseph Conrad. 

The Spiritual Development of St. Paul. By the 
Rev. Geo. Matheson. 

The Distinctive Messages of the Old Religions. 
By the :.ev. Geo. Matheson, D. D. 


—Francis P. Harper, announces the com- 
mencement of a new and important series of 
historical works under the editorship of Dr. 
Elliott Coues to be entitled “The American 
Explorers Series.” The first volume, now 
ready, is the Journal of Major Jacob Fowler 
describing his travels from Fort Smith to the 
Rocky Mountains and return in the years 
1821-1822. This work is the story of a 
hitherto unknown American Exploration and 
is printed verbatim from the authors original 
manuscript. 

The second volume of this series, to be is- 
sued in the Fall, will be “Forty Years a Fur 
Trader on the Upper Missouri.” Jt is the 
personal narrative of Charles Larpenteur for 
the first time printed from his original manu- 
script journal. 
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‘* The Liar,’’ a complete story by Anna Robeson Brown wsdinacbbsndbensadeteies 
Aims and Autographs of Authors 
Biographical Sketch 
Samuel Rutherford Crockett 
Notes from Boston 
With the New Books 
‘* Practical Ethics "—‘“‘ Literature of the Old Testament '’—‘‘ Poems: A Book of Verse, Lon- 
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Indigestion 


See that ‘\ 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate , 


hump? 


seeceecees 


|It’s genuine 


if on the face and back of every 
card of the famous DeLong Hooks 
and Eyes you find the words: 


Is the most effective and agree- 


able remedy in existence for 


THE EVENING STAR 


Published daily except Sunday at 


preventing indigestion, and re- | 
lieving those diseases arising 


from a disordered stomach. 


D. W. W. Gardner, 


Mass., says: ‘‘I value it as an excellent 


Springfield, 


preventive of indigestion, and a pleasant 
acidulated drink when properly diluted 


with water and sweetened.’’ 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations 


For sale by all Druggists 


380 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET 


In addition to all the latest local and telegraphic news of the 
day, the exceptional features of the STAR are its Washington cor- 
respondence giving bright, clear, photographic views of Washing- 
ton politics and politicians, and its Book Reviews—published on 


| Wednesdays. 


SUBSCRIPTION, $3.00 A YEAR 
The Star Publishing Company 
30 South Seventh Street Philadelphia 


Sample copies sent on request 
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